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BRITISH  HONDURAS. 


ROBABLY  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  a  resident 
P  of  the  States  in  connection  with  Central  America  is 

that  oppressive  heat  prevails  there.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect.  The  mean  temperature  of  British  Hon- 
duras is  about  77  degrees.  The  nights  are  always 
cool  and  in  the  ten  years  I  was  there  I  did  not  exper- 
ience a  single  night  which  could  compare  with  many 
nights  you  have  had  in  Nebraska  during  July  and 
August.  The  temperature  is  generally  lower  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  than  along  the  sea  coast.  During  the 
cold  season  we  occasionally  have  a  night  with  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees,  but  this  is  rare.  Even  in  January,  when  we  expect 
our  cool  weather,  you  may  count  on  a  temperature  of  between 
70  and  80  degrees  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  do  not 
have  the  violent  changes  in  temperature  which  you  have  in  the 
States ;  of  course,  we  never  have  snow  or  blizzards,  and  the  heat 
is  of  a  different  kind  than  you  have  here.  It  seems  to  be  mild 
and  mellow  and  lacks  that  oppressive  character  which  at  times 
makes  residence  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States  so  unbearable.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of 
sun-stroke  in  the  colony.  Our  storms  are  never  violent,  and 
even  in  the  warmest  weather  we  always  have  a  refreshing  breeze. 
At  the  most  we  do  not  have  more  than  ^ve  days  in  the  entire 
year  when  the  heat  would  be  as  oppressive  as  it  has  been  in 


-The  narrative,  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  will  appeal  more  strongly 
to  Creighton  men  when  ,they  know  that  prior  to  his  departure  for  Honduras 
the  author  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  professors  in  the  College  of  Arts 
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Nebraska  during  August,  and  even  on  these  five  days  this  heat 
would  not  continue  for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours.  One  may 
sit  out  on  his  veranda  of  an  evening  until  9 :30  and  be  comfort- 
able without  a  coat,  regardless  of  the  time  of  the  year. 

Winter  begins  in  December  and  spring  opens  at  about  the 
same  time  as  in  the  States.  The  dry  spell  comes  in  April  or 
May  and  the  rainy  months  are  as  a  rule  July  and  August.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year  we  often  go  for  one  or  two  months  with- 
out a  rain.  During  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  rain.  Though  we  do  not  have  the  marked  changes  in  the 
seasons  that  prevail  in  the  States,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  fall 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  time  at  which  this  occurs  seems  to 
vary  for  different  trees  and  as  a  result  our  landscape  is  always 
green. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  the  colony  except  a  short  one  in 
Stann  Creek,  and  even  this  one  is  only  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  is  used  solely  for  hauling  bananas.  The  principal  towns  in 
the  colony  are  Belize,  a  city  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  principal  port  as  well  as  the  city  of  first  importance  in 
British  Honduras.  Is  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  about  mid- 
way between  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  colony.  To 
the  north  of  Belize  there  are  Corozal,  Orange  Walk,  and  San 
Estevan;  on  the  south  are  Stann  Creek  and  Punta  Gorda;  and 
in  the  interior  and  to  the  west  are  The  Cayo  and  Benque  Viejo. 
All  of  these  places  except  the  last  may  be  reached  by  boat,  and 
perhaps  because  of  their  accessibility  have  been  chosen  by  the 
English  Government  as  locations  for  the  magistrates,  who  have 
charge  of  law  administration  in  the  colony,  Belize,  of  course, 
being  the  place  of  first  importance  and  the  home  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

There  are  no  transportation  facilities  in  the  colony  as  we 
understand  the  term.  There  are  no  roads  and  if  a  person  wishes 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  interior  he  must  travel 
on  foot  or  horse-back.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  impossible 
to  go  even  by  these  primitive  methods. 

British  Honduras  is  flat  and  its  scenery  is  apt  therefore  to 
prove  monotonous.  Just  across  the  Hondo  River,  which  is  the 
boundary  line  between  Yucatan  and  British  Honduras,  there 
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are  hills  which  lend  variety  to  the  landscape.  There  are  num- 
erous rivers  in  the  colony  and  though  they  are  small,  they  are 
as  a  rule  very  deep,  with  trees  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  vegetation  is  very  rank  and  one  who  wishes  to  make  his 
way  from  the  river  will  literally  have  to  hew  a  path  through  the 
dense  undergrowth  with  his  machete.  Here  and  there  one  finds 
a  pine  ridge,  where  the  pine  trees  grow  very  tall,  and  there  is 
no  underbrush,  the  ground  being  covered  with  short  grass. 
There  are  many  native  flowers,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  num- 
erous and  most  interesting  to  a  visitor  from  the  States  are  the 
orchids. 

Most  of  the  land  is  owned  by  large  fruit  companies.  The 
natives  are  for  the  most  part  farmers,  though  their  activities 
are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  raising  of  corn,  which  is 
their  staple  product.  The  method  of  cultivation  is  very  crude 
and  primitive.  Sometime  in  February,  the  native  cuts  down  the 
natural  forest  trees  on  a  tract  of  ground  which  he  wishes  to 
clear  and  these  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  during  the  hot 
sun  of  March  and  April,  after  which  the  trees  are  burned.  Then 
the  farmer  waits  for 'the  rain  and  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
soaked  and  the  rains  have  ceased  he  takes  a  pointed  stick  and 
a  bag  of  corn  to  his  new  field,  pushing  a  hole  into  the  soil  and 
throwing  in  four  or  five  grains  of  corn.  There  is  no  plowing 
or  harrowing,  the  cultivation  beng  done  with  the  machete,  a 
huge  knife  about  three  feet  long,  which  is  the"  constant  com- 
panion of  every  native  and  which  he  puts  to  good  use  for  cutting 
down  trees,  clearing  underbrush,  cultivating  his  corn  and  oc- 
casionally committing  murder.  When  the  corn  grows  and  the 
ears  have  fully  developed,  the  native  hacks  the  stalk  until  the 
top  droops,  after  which  the  ears  are  gathered  into  bundles  and 
carried  home,  often  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  the  means 
of  conveyance  being  occasionally  a  horse  or  mule,  but  more  gen- 
erally the  back  of  the  native.  A  cart  would  be  useless  because 
of  the  lack  of  roads.  One  peculiarity  about  the  handling  of 
corn  in  the  colony  is  that  it  is  never  marketed  on  the  cob.  The 
process  of  shelling  is  quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  its  cultiva- 
tion; the  whole  family  gathers  around  the  bundles  which  have 
been  brought  in  from  the  field,  and  laboriously  removes  the 
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kernels  by  hand.  It  is  very  difficult  and  in  many  instances  im- 
possible, to  convince  the  natives  that  they  should  bny  even  a 
hand  corn  sheller,  which  can  be  had  for  46c.  Corn  is  the  staple 
product  of  the  colony  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  native's  prin- 
cipal food.  The  tortilla  is  a  small  corn  cake  of  which  the  natives 
are  very  fond,  but  which  to  the  new-comer  seems  about  as  palat- 
able as  a  piece  of  leather.  Besides  corn,  the  natives  raise 
tobacco,  black  beans,  some  tomatoes  and  a  few  other  vegetables. 
The  principal  exports  are  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  chicle,  the 
latter  being  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
gum.  Mahogany  and  log  wood  or  dye  wood,  are  also  extensively 
exported,  though  the  dye  wood  industry  is  gradually  dying  out. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  horse,  mule,  oxen  and  cattle, 
which  are  raised  for  beef,  but  are  not  milked.  Naturally  there 
is  no  butter  made  in  the  colony*  and  all  the  milk  used  is  imported. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  also  very  numerous  as  are  also  dogs,  each 
family  having  at  least  five  or  six  dogs,  which  are  used  prin- 
cipally for  hunting.  There  are  a  few  cats  and  all  sorts  of 
forest  pets,  parrots  probably  predominating. 

There  are  very  few  occupations  in  the  colony,  the  work  be- 
ing restricted  to  farming,  cutting  down  mahogany,  chicle,  log 
wood,  bananas  and  cocoanuts.  In  the  villages  the  principal 
artisans  are  the  tailors  and  moccasin-makers.  There  are  very 
few  carpenters,  and  no  blacksmiths,  machinists,  or  electricians 
— in  fact,  there  are  only  these  first  two  trades  which  amount  to 
anything. 

The  system  of  payment  is  a  peculiar  one.  If,  for  instance, 
a  contractor  in  eBlize  wishes  to  get  out  a  quantity  of  mahog- 
any or  chicle,  he  advances  say  $1,000  to  a  foreman  near  the 
scene  of  the  work ;  the  laborers  then  apply  to  this  foreman  and 
receive  from  him  an  advance  of  $50  or  $60  before  they  have 
even  commenced  work.  This  money  is  spent  within  a  couple 
of  days,  often  going  principally  for  liquor,  and  when  the  ad- 
vance is  exhausted  the  laborers  may  return  to  the  foreman  and 
ask  for  another  advance,  or  they  may  never  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  ceremony  incident  to  making  an  advance  is  made  as 
impressive  as  possible,  the  actual  hiring  taking  place  at  the 
Court  House  or  the  magistrate's  headquarters,  where  papers 
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are  drawn  up  and  promises  exacted  to  do  certain  prescribed 
work.  This  scheme  of  paying  in  advance  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  average  American  employer,  but  there  is  no  way 
out  of  it  in  the  colony.  Wages  are  very  poor,  50c  a  day  being 
the  ordinary  wages  for  common  labor,  and  $1.50  a  day  being 
the  maximum  for  skilled  labor.  Many  school  teachers  work  for 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month. 

The  system  of  education  is  also  different  from  that  which 
prevails  in  the  States.  There  is  no  public  school  system,  but 
the  English  Government  has  a  law  under  which  if  any  religious 
denomination  organizes  a  school  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  and 
puts  it  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  a  certified  teacher,  who 
has  passed  the  government  examination,  a  certain  amount  per 
month  is  paid,  based  on  the  average  number  of  total  attendances 
of  the  pupils,  the  stipend  being  about  thirty  cents  per  pupil. 
In  the  parochial  school  attached  to  our  Church,  the  children 
are  supposed  to  pay  five  cents  per  week,  but  many  of  them 
fail  to  contribute  even  this  small  amount.  Needless  to  say  it  is 
very  difficult  to  secure  teachers  in  the  colony,  and  much  of  the 
instruction  is  given  by  natives,  who  hold  what  are  known  as 
third  class  certificates.  These  certificates  are  granted  upon 
proof  of  proficiency  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division,  the  general  principles  of  grammar,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  Spanish,  English  and  Maya,  the  Indian  language. 
Proficiency  in  English  for  this  purpose  means  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation.  The  religious  com- 
munities having  schools  in  the  colony  are  the  Catholics,  who 
predominate,  the  Anglicans,  Wesleyans  and  Baptists.  There 
are  a  number  of  schools  conducted  by  Sisters,  and  in  Stann 
Creek  the  schools  are  conducted  by  colored  Sisters,  who  are 
Caribs. 

In  Belize,  the  principal  religious  affiliations  are  the  Catho- 
lic, Anglican,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Seven  Day 
Adventist,  but  in  most  other  cities  and  generally  throughout 
the  country  districts,  the  population  is  Catholic.  The  Anglicans 
and  Wesleyans  rank  second  numerically  in  the  colony. 

In  the  north  and  west  the  people  are  mostly  Yucatecans  and 
Indians,  representing  probably  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish  and 
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Aztecs.  In  the  south  the  people  are  mostly  Caribs.  In  Belize 
the  population  is  quite  cosmopolitan,  being  made  up  of  Creoles, 
Yucatecans,,  Caribs,  English  and  Americans.  There  are  very 
few  Europeans  in  the  colony. 

The  language  in  Belize  is  English  but  in  the  smaller  cities 
it  is  Spanish  and  in  the  villages  it  is  mostly  Maya. 

In  Belize  most  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  though  there 
are  a  few  built  of  brick.  In  the  smaller  towns  one  may  find  a 
few  frame  buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  the  structures  are 
of  the  type  shown  in  some  of  the  pictures  reproduced  with  this 
article — wood,  the  sides  tied  together  with  vines  and  covered 
with  a  thatched  roof. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  natives  is 
patience.  There  is  never  any  hurry  about  anything  and  the 
word  most  frequently  heard  is  "manyana"  tomorrow.  If,  for 
instance,  you  ask  a  native  when  he  expects  to  return  home  he 
will  reply  "nianyana."  If  on  the  following  day  you  put  the 
same  question  you  may  expect  the  same  reply,  and  thus  things 
run  on  indefinitely  with  apparently  no  idea  that  time  has  any 
value.  If  you  make  an  appointment  you  should  not  expect  it 
to  be  kept.  When  I  first  went  to  the  colony  I  experienced 
no  end  of  difficulty  in  convincing  the  natives  that  if  I  promised 
to  come  on  Monday,  they  could  expect  me  on  that  day.  They 
were  surprised  at  my  arrival  on  the  date  set,  saying  they  thought 
I  meant  I  would  come  on  Tuesday. 

On  the  whole,  the  people  are  very  ignorant.  Few  of  them 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  For  instance,  I  have  had  it  happen 
that  a  letter  sent  to  a  village  of  two  hundred  inhabitants 
announcing  my  arrival  on  a  certain  date,  would  greet  me  un- 
opened when  I  came,  there  being  no  one  in  the  whole  town  who 
could  read.  In  performing  marriage  ceremonies  we  find  that 
most  of  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  are  what  may  be 
called  "marksmen/'  they  cannot  write  and  must  affix  their  sig- 
natures by  a  mark.  Conditions  are  gradually  improving,  though 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  education  becomes  general.  At 
present  there  is  no  compulsory  school  work,  and  many  children, 
therefore,  grow  up  in  total  ignorance  of  even  the  most  rudimen- 
tary knowledge. 
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There  are  only  two  newspapers  in  the  colony,  both  of  which 
are  published  at  Belize ;  needless  to  say  neither  has  a  very  large 
circulation  and  neither  ever  reaches  the  villages. 

On  the  whole,  the  people  are  law-abiding.  There  are  very 
few  murders  or  suicides  and  there  is  very  little  stealing.  The 
hospitality  of  the  people  is  marked.  There  are  no  hotels  out- 
side of  Belize,  but  the  stranger  need  never  lack  for  accommoda- 
tions because  any  household  will  gladly  welcome  him.  The 
visitor  may  stay  a  day  or  a  week,  it  makes  no  difference,  and 
there  would  never  be  any  expectation  of  pay. 

The  colony  is  policed  by  English  appointees,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  negroes.  In  Orange  Walk,  a  town  of  about  nine 
hundred  inhabitants,  there  are  about  twelve  police,  who  receive 
about  $25.00  per  month.  The  country  is  very  well  policed  and 
the  law  is  well  administered. 

Outside  of  Belize  there  is  nothing  that  even  resembles  a 
paved  street.  The  nearest  approach  to  pavement  is  the  native 
marl,  which  is  dug  up  and  packed  in  along  a  few  of  the  streets, 
gradually  hardening  under  the  sun's  rays  until  it  affords  a 
fairly  good  footing.  The  houses  are  built  right  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  street  and  are  as  a  rule  only  one  story  in  heighth.  There 
is  no  flooring,  the  hardened  ground  serving  as  a  substitute.  The 
houses  contain  only  one  room,  but  you  may  find  occasionally  a 
canvas  partition  dividing  this  room  into  two  or  three  parts.  All 
of  the  houses  are  open  at  the  top  for  a  space  of  a  foot  or  four- 
teen inches  under  the  line  where  the  roof  joins  the  walls,  thus 
promoting  at  all  times  free  circulation  of  the  air.  Back  of  this 
first  room,  and  separated  from  it,  there  is  generally  another  of 
the  same  kind  which  is  used  for  a  kitchen.  Stoves,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  are  very  few  in  number.  In  the  whole  of  Orange 
Walk  with  its  900  inhabitants  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  stoves.  The  natives  do  their  cooking  on  an  improvised 
stove  which  consists  of  three  stones  and  there  is  no  stove-pipe 
or  chimney;  consequently,  when  cooking  is  in  progress  the 
kitchen  is  apt  to  be  full  of  smoke.  As  a  rule  you  will  find  in 
every  house  a  rude  wooden  cross  upon  which  there  is  hung  a 
peculiar  banner,  the  meaning  of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain.    In  their  homes  the  women  are  slatternly  and  their 
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houses  are  as  a  rule  unspeakably  dirty.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  furniture  unless  such  as  is  improvised  from  boxes  and  sticks 
of  wood. 

Woman  is  not  treated  as  man's  equal,  though  she  is  not 
regarded  either  as  a  slave.  For  instance,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common for  the  wife  to  keep  the  family  purse,  but  the  man's 
word  is  final  in  everything.  For  the  most  part,  family  life  is 
happy  and  though  there  is  some  wife-beating,  it  is  not  very  com- 
mon. Children  are  frequently  chastised  by  their  parents,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  indulged  and  are  not  taught  to  mind 
as  in  the  States.  One  reason  for  woman's  inequality  is  that 
the  marriage  relation  is  looked  upon  lightly;  concubinage  is  a 
very  common  practice  and  no  attempt  is  made  by  law  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  it.  Very  great  difficulty  is  generally  experienced 
in  attempting  to  have  people  living  in  concubinage  marry,  for 
though  they  may  have  lived  together  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
without  a  quarrel,  they  fear  that  either  may  lose  the  other  should 
a  valid  marriage  be  performed. 

As  a  rule  the  men  are  good  providers  according  to  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  colony,  but  of  course  the  average  menu 
is  not  very  appetizing  to  a  stranger.  The  meals  are  served  on 
a  rude  home-made  table,  which  is  about  one  foot  high,  around 
which  the  family  sits  on  boxes.  As  a  rule  there  will  be  one 
common  dish  of  chicken,  or  soup  or  gravy,  and  into  this  the 
family  dips  with  its  little  corn  cakes.  There  are  neither  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  cups,  saucers,  nor  dishes  of  any  description,  as 
we  understand  the  term.  Coffee  is  drunk  from  gourds;  tea 
is  seldom  used.  Coffee  is  ground  by  the  native  women  on  a 
stone  block,  which  has  a  slightly  concave  surface;  another 
smaller  stone  about  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  two  or  three 
inches  wide  in  the  center  and  tapering  toward  both  ends,  is 
rolled  back  and  forth  over  the  stone  block.  In  this  way  pepper 
and  corn  are  also  ground  and  on  occasion  the  smaller  stone 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  proverbial  American  rolling  pin  as 
an  instrument  of  offence  and  defence  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
wife. 

The  natives  sleep  in  hammocks,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.    In  one  of  the  remote  villages  I  had  occasion  to  explain 
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heaven,  and  though  there  was  apparently  little  interest  in  my 
remarks  in  the  beginning,  when  I  told  the  people  that  heaven 
would  be  a  place  where  they  would  enjoy  an  undisturbed  repose 
in  their  hammocks,  the  interest  immediately  became  intense. 
It  was  the  easier  to  drive  this  idea  home  because  the  Maya 
word  for  heaven  is  "can"  and  for  hammock  is  "kan,"  the 
latter  word  being  pronounced  with  a  slight  click.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  beds  in  the  houses,  though  not  often.  Even  such 
beds  as  exist  are  crude  affairs,  consisting  of  four  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  and  supporting  cross  bars  upon  which  brush 
and  old  clothes  are  piled.  These  beds  are  far  from  comfortable, 
and  as  they  are  never  changed,  they  eventually  become  very 
foul-smelling.  With  all  of  these  inconveniences,  however,  the 
people  are  happy. 

They  are  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition  and  are  fond  of 
music.  Pianos  have  just  been  introduced  into  the  more  remote 
districts  and  in  our  town  of  Orange  Walk  there  are  now  three 
new  pianos,  which  were  recently  delivered.  There  are  a  good 
many  brass  bands  in  the  colony  maintained  by  the  natives,  and 
the  music  of  these  organizations  is  very  creditable.  The  ac- 
cordion is  a  popular  instrument  and  the  guitar  is  used  a  great 
deal.  Phonographs  are  found  in  many  homes,  most  of  the 
records  being  Spanish.  Street  serenades  are  very  common 
spectacles. 

The  death  of  a  native  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  display 
of  grief,  which  would  strike  the  new-comer  as  heart-rending, 
but  when  one  has  become  more  accustomed  to  the  people  he  is 
apt  to  feel  that  the  grief  is  not  very  deep-seated  for  it  seems 
to  pass  quickly.  Under  the  English  law,  all  funerals  in  the 
colony  must  be  held  if  possible  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  death  occurs,  but  despite  this  requirement  a  wake  is  planned 
if  circumstances  permit.  Friends  gather  from  far  and  near 
and  enliven  the  occasion  with  card  playing,  feasting  and  drink- 
ing, and  oftentimes  these  wakes  are  scandalous  because  of  the 
general  over-indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor.  I  have  seen 
funerals  where  there  was  scarcely  a  sober  native  present.  On 
one  occasion  when  the  mother  of  a  young  man  was  to  be  buried 
he  was  so  badly  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  he  insisted 
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on  carrying  the  coffin  himself.  Finally  a  compromise  was 
effected  and  the  corpse  was  carried  by  fonr  pall  bearers,  no 
one  of  whom  could  walk  steadily.  The  lid  was  left  off  the 
coffin  and  another  staggering  native  carried  it  to  the  grave. 
As  was  to  be  expected  the  interment  was  made  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  the  uncovered  coffin  being  jabbed  against  the  sides 
of  the  grave  until  the  face  of  the  corpse  was  completely  covered 
with  dirt.  In  the  larger  towns  there  is  usually  a  one-horse 
hearse  available,  but  in  the  villages  there  are  no  such  conven- 
iences and  the  coffin  is  therefore  carried  by  the  pall  bearers. 

Commencing  on  the  night  of  the  burial  and  continuing  for 
nine  days,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  gather  to 
pray  for  the  departed.  Each  of  the  nine  days  witnesses  a  feast, 
the  principal  dish  being  tamales,  which  are  made  of  corn  meal 
and  chicken  or  pork,  the  whole  being  wrapped  up  in  leaves  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  banana  tree.  It  often  happens  though,  that 
if  the  chief  mourner  be  a  husband,  who  has  just  buried  his  wife, 
his  grief  will  have  been  sufficiently  forgotten  before  the  end  of 
the  nine  days  to  permit  him  to  have  selected  another  companion 
who,  of  course,  joins  in  the  general  lamentation  over  the  un- 
timely decease  of  her  predecessor. 

The  legal  age  of  marriage  in  the  colony  is  twenty-one,  but 
girls  are  very  commonly  married  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fourteen.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  their  guardians  if  the  marriage  occurs  before  the 
legal  age  has  been  reached.  Courtship,  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood in  the  States,  is  unknown  in  the  colony.  It  very  seldom 
happens  that  a  young  man  is  seen  talking  to  a  young  lady  on 
the  street,  and  if  the  two  should  be  seen  walking  together  in 
public  every  tongue  would  be  set  wagging  by  the  scandal.  Par- 
ents keep  a  very  close  watch,  particularly  over  their  daughters, 
and  courtship  is  therefore  a  very  difficult  feat. 

The  most  common  amusement,  at  least  in  mixed  companies, 
is  dancing.  There  is  one  particular  dance  known  as  the 
"mestizadez,"  of  which  the  Indians  are  very  fond.  This  dance 
begins  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  continues  until  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  short  recess  is  taken  and  the  dance  is  resumed  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  continuing  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon.  The  people  will  come  from  miles  around  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  dance.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  movements, 
the  men  lining  up  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  the  women  on 
the  other.  They  then  approach  but  do  not  take  hold  of  each 
other.  The  dance  itself  is  a  sort  of  a  heel  and  toe  movement, 
the  arms  being  kept  akimbo.  Both  men  and  women  are  elab- 
orately decorated  for  the  dance,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the 
women's  dress  is  that  they  wear  curious  shaped  straw  hats  dur- 
ing the  entire  performance.  The  music  is  furnished  either  by 
a  band,  or  an  accordion,  if  a  band  cannot  be  procured.  The 
dance  is  held  in  a  regular  dance  hall  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  a  crude  shelter  is  erected  and 
the  dance  takes  place  on  the  bare  ground.  There  are  short  in- 
termissions during  the  dance  and  these  are  enlivened  by  feast- 
ing and  drinking. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  English  Government 
is  one  of  placidity  rather  than  patriotism.  While  the  natives 
will  sing  "God  Save  the  King"  they  play  "Yankee  Doodle" 
with  quite  as  much  gusto,  and  would  doubtless  sing  the  song 
with  as  much  relish  did  they  know  the  words.  The  governor 
of  the  colony  is  appointed  by  the  English  Government  as  are 
also  the  magistrates.  Generally  the  magistrate  is  a  doctor  who 
thus  combines  law  and  medicine  in  a  rather  unusual  manner. 
Each  district  has  its  own  hospital  and  a  physician  is  appointed 
by  the  government  to  care  for  the  natives.  The  magistrates 
act  as  coroners  whenever  there  is  need.  In  Belize  there  are 
a  good  many  physicians,  but  outside  of  this  city  there  are  very 
few,  and  lawyers  are  even  more  scarce.  Physicians  are  quite 
well  paid,  the  charge  for  a  visit  being  always  at  least  $1.00  in 
advance,  and  where  a  long  trip  must  be  made  the  fee  might 
amount  to  $40.00  or  $50.00.  In  Belize  there  are  four  dentists 
and  there  is  also  one  oculist  of  marked  ability. 

The  natives'  dress  is  much  like  that  which  prevails  in  the 
States,  except  that  in  their  homes  the  people  do  not  wear  many 
clothes.  If  one  should  call  at  a  house  and  find  the  woman  in 
charge  running  around  bare-footed,  he  should  not  expect  that 
she  would  excuse  herself  and  look  for  foot  covering.  Even  if 
she  did  go  for  her  slippers,  the  visitor  would  find  that  they 
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were  very  different  from  slippers  as  they  are  known  in  the 
States.  The  natives  have  a  kind  of  foot-gear  which  is  some- 
thing like  a  slipper,  except  that  it  consists  of  a  sole  and  a  bit 
of  covering  for  the  front  of  the  foot.  There  is  no  heel,  no 
protection  for  the  back  of  the  foot  and  no  method  of  fastening 
the  slipper  to  the  foot.  Consequently  one  cannot  walk  but  must 
slide.  In  the  houses  the  men  at  times  wear  only  a  pair  of 
trousers.  On  the  street  usually,  and  on  state  occasions,  the 
dress  is  always  of  white  cloth.  Black  cloth  is  used  a  great  deal 
for  mourning.     On  Good  Friday  everyone  puts  on  black. 

Twice  a  year,  namely  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  we  have  a 
church  fair  at  Orange  Walk,  for  which  the  people  cook  foods, 
make  drinks  or  bring  oranges  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  Occasionally  in  the  larger  towns  tea  parties  and  ice- 
cream socials  are  held,  and  at  Christmas,  plays  are  staged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church,  but  for  the  most  part  the  people  have 
very  few  festivities  and  even  the  few  they  have  are  crude  affairs. 

Family  life  is  congenial.  There  is  no  divorce  authorized 
by  law,  but  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  for  the  husband  and  wife 
to  separate,  each  taking  up  with  another  spouse.  This  transfer 
of  affection  does  not  lead  to  the  disturbances  one  would  expect 
to  find.  It  has  almost  attained  the  sanction  of  custom  and 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  The  same  reasons  which  make  for  the 
passive  attitude  toward  the  government,  probably  bring  about 
this  easy-going  practice  concerning  marriage,  but  one  should 
not  suppose  that  the  people  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  which 
make  for  companionship.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  char- 
itable, patient  and  tolerant,  and  are  good  about  visiting  the  sick 
and  those  in  distress.  They  lack  many  of  our  traditions.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas,  no  Christmas 
tree  and  no  giving  of  gifts.  The  natives  do  wish  each  other 
a  happy  Christmas  and  the  religious  celebration  of  the  feast 
day  is  carefully  attended  to. 

If  you  ask  a  native  at  what  time  he  arises  in  the  morning 
he  will  say  "Five  o'clock."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  answer 
would  be  correct  during  most  of  the  year,  except  that  during 
the  winter  the  time  he  arises  would  be  six  o'clock.    However, 
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he  would  still  insist,  even  in  the  winter,  that  he  arises  at  five 
o  'clock.  The  houses  are  always  open  and  the  people  practically 
live  out  of  doors,  consequently  on  cool  mornings  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  up.  On  arising  they  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  after  which  they  immediately  go  to  work.  At 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  they  have  a  more  substantial  meal, 
consisting  of  meat  and  beans  or  rice.  As  a  rule  they  have 
only  one  or  two  dishes  and  into  these  they  dip  with  their  little 
corn  cakes,  taking  their  coffee  with  gourds.  At  every  meal 
coffee  is  in  evidence.  After  this  noon-day  meal  the  men  return 
to  work,  again  coming  back  at  five  o  'clock  for  the  evening  meal, 
which  is  also  substantial. 

The  family  circle  would,  of  course,  present  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance  from  that  in  the  States.  There  are  no  news- 
papers or  magazines,  no  books  except  those  used  by  the  school 
children,  and  moreover  the  homes  are  so  poorly  lighted  at  night 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  family  enjoyment.  The 
wife  may  be  busy  at  least  until  dark  with  grinding  corn,  coffee 
or  pepper  or  preparing  food,  and  the  men  will  be  apt  to  take 
a  stroll  to  some  nearby  saloon.  Perhaps  the  children  will  try 
to  study  their  lessons,  but  the  people  put  so  little  store  by 
this  sort  of  thing  that  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  proper 
lighting,  and  while  there  are  crude  oil  lamps,  the  child  is  apt 
to  find  that  the  supply  of  oil  has  been  exhausted  and  by  the 
time  a  trip  has  been  made  to  the  village  store,  the  lamp  fitted 
up,  matches  found,  and  the  chimney  relieved  of  part  of  its  soot 
so  the  light  may  shine  through,  it  is  too  late  to  study.  The 
women  do  some  sewing  both  by  hand  and  machine,  but  the 
machines  they  use  are  very  small  affairs  which  they  operate  by 
turning  a  wheel  with  their  hand. 

Just  before  Ash  Wednesday  each  year  there  are  three  days 
of  carnival,  during  which  the  people  make  merry  by  painting 
each  other  with  flour.  The  native,  particularly  if  he  happens 
to  have  a  black  skin,  presents  a  ludicrous  appearance  on  these 
occasions  with  his  face  daubed  over  with  flour. 

No  ready-made  clothes  of  any  consequence  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  any  of  the  smaller  towns  or  villages,  and  if  a  man 
should  desire  to  secure  a  suit  he  would  have  to  employ  a  tailor 
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to  make  it  and  even  then  he  should  not  expect  a  very  fine  job. 
While  there  are  a  few  stores  in  the  smaller  towns,  their  stock 
is  small,  scarcely  as  big  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
average  cross-roads  country  store  in  the  States.  No  farm  im- 
plements are  sold  and  very  little  hardware;  the  principal  com- 
modities are  dry  goods,  groceries  and  drugs.  In  the  drug  line 
the  most  important  items  are  hair  oils,  ointments  and  face 
powders,  of  which  the  people  are  very  fond.  The  native  women 
use  these  ointments  and  powders  lavishly  without  any  attempt 
to  conceal  them  and  no  matter  how  dark  the  skin,  one  may 
expect  to  see  it  decorated  (!)  with  a  veritable  smear  of  oil  and 
powder. 

Though  banks,  theatres,  railroad  stations,  warehouses, 
office  buildings  and  other  similar  signs  of  civilization  are  lack- 
ing in  the  colony  except  for  a  few  in  Belize,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  saloons,  even  in  the  smaller  towns.  For  instance,  in  Orange 
Walk  with  its  900  inhabitants,  there  are  four  saloons.  However, 
there  is  only  one  of  these  establishments  where  liquor  may  be 
purchased  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  the  other  three,  paying 
smaller  licenses,  are  allowed  only  to  sell  liquor  in  bottles  to 
be  carried  away.  These  saloons  sell  rum,  whiskey,  cognac,  beer 
and  gin,  but  no  fancy  drinks.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excessive 
drinking  in  the  colony  and  this  naturally  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  Most  of  the  people  are  very  poor,  living 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  the  small  wages  they  earn  too 
often  find  their  way  into  the  bar  room.  One  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  people  is  the  respect  paid  to  and  the  authority  exer- 
cised by  God-parents.  When  a  child  is  to  be  baptized,  the  God- 
parents send  a  little  girl  for  it  and  she  brings  it  to  their  house 
where  it  is  dressed  for  the  baptism  in  clothes  provided  by  the 
God-parents,  who  then  take  the  child  to  the  church  and  have  it 
baptized,  neither  of  the  parents  being  present.  After  the  cere- 
monies are  over  the  child  is  returned  to  its  parents,  but  ever 
after  the  God-parents  exercise  a  great  deal  of  control  over  it. 

While  providence  seems  to  have  showered  abundant  natural 
blessings  on  the  people  of  this  colony,  it  has  nevertheless  its 
own  peculiar  scourges,  among  which  the  best  known  are  per- 
haps the  scorpions,  tarantulas  and  snakes.    The  scorpions  and 
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tarantulas  are  very  numerous  and  may  be  found  anywhere 
both  indoors  and  out.  One  is  very  apt  to  find  them  in  bundles 
of  old  papers  or  old  clothes.  The  scorpions  are  about  6  inches 
long,  the  major  portion  of  the  length  being  tail,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  sharp  prong  or  stinger,  which  when  the  scorpion  is 
attacked  is  thrown  upward  in  readiness  for  a  blow.  The  scor- 
pion never  takes  the  offensive  but  they  are  by  no  means  cow- 
ards, and  the  moment  they  expect  an  attack  they  will  stop  and 
throw  the  tail  upward  ready  for  the  encounter.  The  sting  is 
much  like  that  of  a  wasp  and  is  not  necessarily  fatal  if  the 
blood  is  in  good  condition.  The  tarantula,  which  is  of  the 
spider  family,  is  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  damp  places. 
Its  bite  is  a  little  more  poisonous  than  the  sting  of  the  scorpion. 
The  most  common  of  the  more  dangerous  snakes  is  the 
tomagoff,  which  is  about  three  feet  long  and  perhaps  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  is  generally  yellow  in  color.  This  snake  never 
seeks  an  encounter  but  it  will  not  run  from  one  either.  I  have 
seen  a  procession  of  natives  on  festive  occasions  stopped  by 
one  of  these  snakes  which  happened  to  be  across  the  path 
traversed  by  the  procession.  The  snake  would  not  move  but 
held  itself  in  readiness  to  strike  and  it  was  only  when  it  had 
been  disposed  of  with  a  big  club  that  the  procession  could  move 
on.  In  the  colony  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  month  from 
snake  bites  is  two. 

The  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony  is  full  of  sharks,  and 
swimming  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  in  these  waters. 
The  rivers  swarm  with  alligators,  which  will  attack  dogs  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  but  will  not  bother  human  beings. 
In  the  forest  there  are  a  good  many  tiger  cats,  but  their  depre- 
dations are  confined  as  a  rule  to  cattle.  Hunting  is  a  very  at- 
tractive pastime  because  of  the  amount  of  game.  Deer  are 
very  numerous  and  there  is  no  closed  season  during  which  they 
may  not  be  killed.  The  pecary  ,a  small  wild  pig,  whose  meat 
tastes  much  like  ordinary  pork,  abounds  and  makes  a  very  pop- 
ular dish  with  the  natives.  The  armadillo,  with  a  back  shaped 
like  a  turtle  and  legs  with  which  it  can  run  around  on  the  land, 
is  also  popular.  Parrots  are  very  numerous  in  the  forests  and 
many  of  them  have  been  taught  by  the  natives  to  speak  a  few 
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words  in  Spanish.  Wild  ducks  and  turkeys  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  fish,  many  varieties  being 
very  appetizing.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  hunting  and  fishing  are 
therefore  very  popular  pastimes  in  the  colony. 

The  principal  native  fruits  are  bananas,  cocoanuts,  grape- 
fruit, oranges,  mangoes,  the  custard  apple,  star  apple,  mammae 
and  the  papaya.  The  custard  apple  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  no 
matter  how  warm  the  weather  the  apple  is  always  cool  when 
picked  from  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  mangoe  and 
papaya  are  particularly  appetizing,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  said 
of  all  these  fruits  that  they  are  delicious  though,  of  course,  the 
new-comer  must  first  accustom  himself  to  their  peculiar  taste. 

All  in  all  the  colony  is  a  delightful  place  if  one  is  busy  and 
interested  in  his  work.  The  climate  is  balmy  and  restful,  and 
nature  has  provided  most  bountifully  for  all  of  the  physical 
wants  of  the  people.  The  one  great  drawback  is  the  lack  of 
initiative  and  the  utter  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  pro- 
gress. The  people  are  languid  and  indifferent,  apparently  sat- 
isfied with  their  lot  and  uninterested  in  the  things  that  would 
make  for  their  advantage.  They  are  poor  but  happy  in  their 
poverty,  sincere,  charitable  and  patient.  With  no  incentive  to 
long  sustained  effort,  without  mental  horizon  and  without  hope 
of  national  consciousness,  they  are  the  pampered  children  of 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  bountiful  environment,  the  very 
excess  of  whose  generosity  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  pop- 
ular spirit  of  delay  which  finds  fitting  expression  in  the  word 
heard  on  every  side,  "Manyana." 


Typical  Street  Scenes,  Orange  Walk. 
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ADJECTIVE  LAW. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Mahoney,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


HERE  is  a  sacred  thing  called  "Justice."  Its  admin- 
istration between  man  and  man  is  the  highest 
function  of  human  government.  Except  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  government  has  no  legit- 
imate excuse  for  existence.  It  follows  that  whatever 
affects  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  justice 
is  of  the  very  first  importance. 

We  may  logically,  as  well  as  for  convenience, 
group  all  the  rules  that  govern  the  administration 
of  justice  under  two  heads.  Those  that  fix,  limit,  and  define 
rights  compose  the  substantive  law.  Those  that  relate  to  the 
remedies,  that  is,  determine  the  manner  of  enforcing  rights, 
compose  what  may  well  be  termed  the  adjective  law.  If  we 
accept  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  "There  is  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  taken 
by  the  uninitiated,  we  are  likely  to  attach  too  little  importance 
to  the  adjective  law.  We  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  only  im- 
portant thing  is  to  ascertain  what  one's  rights  may  be  in  a 
given  situation,  and  then  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those  rights 
will  be  safeguarded  by  the  courts.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
courts  are  not  automatic  machines  with  power,  unaided,  to 
grind  out  a  remedy  for  every  wrong.  The  protection  of  rights 
and  the  enforcement  of  remedies  necessarily  involve  procedure. 
That  implies  order — system.  Rights  must  be  presented 
and  remedies  sought  in  an  orderly  way.  There  are  cer- 
tain to  be  limitations  to  the  suitor's  rights.  These  are  the 
rights  of  the  defendant,  and  they  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the 
plaintiff.  Each  party  is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing,  and  this  can 
be  had  only  by  conforming  to  some  fixed  and  known  rules  of 
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procedure.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the  remedies  awarded  are 
often  affected  by  the  manner  of  procedure,  and  that  the  value 
of  a  right  may  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  adequacy  of 
the  prescribed  remedy  and  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  the  adjective  law. 

In  attempting  to  afford  remedies,  the  common  law  courts 
and  the  bar,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  developed  a  great  num- 
ber of  rules,  writs,  processes,  and  pleadings.  These  were  all 
intended  to  further  justice,  but,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  also  by  a 
process  of  evolution,  they  became  artificial  and  arbitrary  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct,  rather  than  aid,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Then  came  a  demand  for  a  simplified  procedure 
fixed  by  Statute,  and  this  led  to  the  enactment  of  various  codes 
of  pleading  and  practice.  The  prime  object  of  the  code  was 
simplicity,  and  to  a  large  extent  that  object  was  attained.  But 
whenever  there  is  a  court  a  suitor  demanding  relief  his  adver- 
sary is  there  opposing  him.  A  defendant  may  interpose  op- 
position on  the  very  meritorious  ground  that  the  plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  relief,  but  he  will  naturally  be  tempted  also  to 
show  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  complied  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure This  forces  upon  the  court  the  necessity  of  interpret- 
ing those  rules,  and  a  series  of  such  interpretations  in  time 
weaves  a  net  of  artificiality  about  the  code,  impairing  its  use- 
fulness. Some  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this  net  has  been 
spread  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  a  few 
years  ago  an  enterprising  law  book  house  found  a  market  for 
an  encyclopedia  of  twenty-three  volumes,  each  of  about  two 
thousand  pages,  citing  tens  of  thousands  of  decisions,  all  upon 
questions  of  procedure.  These  tens  of  thousands  of  decisions 
were  simply  instances  of  success  because  of  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules,  or  of  failure  due  to  want  of  attention 
to  the  rules.  This  vast  library  gave  no  heed  whatever  to  the 
rights  of  the  litigants. 

Our  codes  of  procedure  have  now  become  so  artificial  and 
complicated  as  to  in  large  measure  defeat  their  own  ends.  Our 
adjective  law,  intended  as  an  aid  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, has  often  been  found  to  thwart  justice.     The  public  and 
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the  profession  are  alike  interested  in  obtaining  a  remedy.    What 
shall  it  be? 

We  have  forty-eight  states  in  this  union,  each  with  its  own 
system  of  pleading  and  practice.  In  some,  distinctions  between 
actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity  have  been  abolished.  In 
others,  two  separate  systems  of  procedure  are  maintained.  Be- 
sides, we  have  our  federal  courts  undertaking  to  conform  to 
the  state  practice  in  law  actions  in  forty-eight  different  states, 
and  maintaining  a  separate  system  of  procedure  in  all  suits  in 
equity.  It  may  be  thought  that,  as  the  work  of  each  lawyer  is 
limited  to  one,  or  at  most  very  few,  states,  the  immense  volume 
of  adjective  law  in  other  states  does  not  concern  him  or  hamper 
him  in  his  work.  This  is  only  a  superficial  view.  The  state  of 
a  given  lawyer's  domicile  may  have  its  own  distinctive  code 
of  procedure;  but  no  code  was  ever  written  so  free  from  am- 
biguity as  not  to  require  some  interpretation.  When  such 
necessity  arises,  and  the  question  has  not  been  determined  in 
the  local  jurisdiction,  the  lawyer  looks  into  the  adjudications 
of  other  states  under  codes  partly  similar  and  partly  dissim- 
ilar. Then  the  whole  matter  goes  to  the  court  with  a  formid- 
able array  of  "authorities"  pro  and  con,  and  the  "true  mean- 
ing" of  the  code  is  discovered  just  in  time  to  make  a  horrible 
example  of  the  unlucky  practitioner  who  lacked  sufficient 
acumen  to  foresee  it.  In  the  meantime  the  rights  of  the  liti- 
gant are  lost  sight  of,  and  they  are  ultimately  lost  altogether. 

The  remedy  would  seenj  obvious  but  it  is  most  difficult  of 
attainment.  Every  code  of  procedure  should  aim  at  simplicity, 
applicability,  expedition,  and  justice.  All  useless  proceedings, 
such  as  exceptions,  "offers,"  assignments  of  error  and  the  like, 
which  are  not  expected  to  influence  the  rulings  of  the  tria^court, 
but  are  interposed  merely  to  "save  the  record,"  should  be  abol- 
ished. Every  formality  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  without 
denying  anyone  an  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing,  should  be 
eliminated.  Even  then,  the  inherent  and  unavoidable  difficulties 
will  be  quite  enough. 

The  legal  profession  is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  uniform  code  of  procedure  in  all  the  states.  Such  a 
consummation  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished    but,  unless  the 
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attempt  is  made  through  a  federal  code,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  its  succeeding  within  the  next  generation.  An  agitation  for 
the  adoption  of  a  model  code  by  forty-eight  different  legis- 
latures would  be  practically  hopeless.  Besides,  each  state  has 
some  peculiar  provisions  which  have  been  found  satisfactory 
and  which  it  will  not  care  to  abandon.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  inherent  inertia  of  legislative  bodies,  makes  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  uniform  code,  through  state  enactments  in  the 
first  instance,  well  nigh  hopeless. 

At  present,  the  practice  in  the  Federal  equity  courts  is  gov- 
erned by  rules  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
In  all  actions  at  law  in  the  Federal  Courts,  the  State  procedure 
is  followed  up  to  the  rendition  of  judgment.  Then  the  appel- 
late proceedings  commence  under  an  entirely  distinct  set  of 
rules.  If  we  had  one  plain,  simple  code  of  procedure,  govern- 
ing all  cases  in  the  Federal  Courts,  regardless  of  state  pro- 
cedure, we  would  find  that  code  immediately  in  operation 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  bar  of  every  state  would 
become  familiar  with  it.  Its  defects  could  be  speedily  remedied, 
and  its  advantages  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  state 
courts.  Changes  in  the  procedure  of  state  courts  would  natur- 
ally be  in  the  direction  of  conforming  to  the  federal  practice, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  practice  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all  the  states.  Besides,  as  the  state  codes 
would  have  been  modeled  upon  the  Federal  Code,  the  inter- 
pretations  of  the   latter  would  be  generally  followed  in  the 

states,  resulting  in  something  like  genuine  uniformity. 

* 
Two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result  are  now  under 

consideration  by  the  profession.     One  has  taken  form  in  an 

act  to  commit  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  duty  of 

preparing  rules  of  pleading  and  practice  in  all  actions  at  law  in 

the  Federal  Courts.     This  plan  is  endorsed  by  the  American 

Bar  Association.     The  other  contemplates  the   enactment  by 

Congress  of  a  code  of  procedure  governing  all  cases  in  the 

Federal  Courts  and  abolishing  the  distinctions  between  actions 

at  law  and  suits  in  equity.    Arguments  may  be  urged  in  favor 

of  each  plan,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  deal  with  them  here. 

Let  the  energies  of  the  profession  be  directed  toward  obtain- 
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ing,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  simple,  workable  code  for  the 
government  of  the  procedure  in  all  Federal  Courts  and  the 
states  may  be  depended  upon  to  conform  with  reasonable 
promptness.  If  this  is  not  done  there  is  danger  of  a  species  of 
reformation  more  destructive  than  constructive. 
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A  PHYSICIAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  JURY 
SERVICE. 

A.  L.  Muirhead,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


HE  writer  was  drawn  for  service  as  a  petit  juor  in 
T^  Douglas  County  for  the  May  term  of  the  district 

court,  and  although  entitled  to  release  as  a  physician, 
he  chose  to  serve  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
term  and  will  attempt  to  give  some  of  his  impres- 
sions of  jury  service  and  its  efficiency  and  reliability. 

While  not  familiar  with  the  method  in  use  in 
selecting  men  to  serve  as  jurors,  we  cannot  believe 
that  those  drawn  at  this  term  represented  the  aver- 
age intelligence  of  Douglas  County  voters.  So  far  as  we  know 
the  writer  was  the  only  representative  of  any  of  the  learned 
professions  on  the  panel.  There  are  several  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  country,  supposed  to  represent  the  highest 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  community,  but  they  do  not 
serve  on  juries  to  any  extent.  Should  not  teachers, 
lawyers  and  physicians  serve  on  juries  as  well  as  laborers, 
saloon-keepers,  small  shop  keepers  and  street  car  men!  There 
were  few  business  men  on  the  panel  and  the  few  represented 
the  smaller  lines  of  business.  Only  one  man,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  represented  any  of  the  larger  business  concerns  of 
Omaha  It  would  seem  that  only  such  men  as  have  an  earning 
capacity  approximating  the  fees  paid  for  jury  service  are  kept 
on  the  panel.  Very  few  men  serve  as  jurors  at  a  financial  loss. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  panel  was  made  up  of  men 
of  foreign  birth  and  education,  intelligent  enough  but  familiar 
only  with  colloquial  English.  The  language  of  the  court  room 
is  more  or  less  technical  and  stilted  and  many  jurors  failed 
entirely  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  questions  asked  the  jurors 
themselves  or  witnesses  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Being  sensi- 
tive about  their  knowledge  of  English  they  gave  no  intimation 
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of  their  failure  to  understand,  and  as  a  consequence  gave  a 
wrong  impression  of  their  qualifications  or  obtained  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Many  strange  and  distorted 
views  are  disclosed  in  the  jury  room  when  the  case  is  discussed 
in  ordinary  language  by  the  jury.  Might  it  not  be  well  for 
lawyers  to  abandon  largely  their  legal  phraseology  in  examin- 
ing jurors  and  witnesses,  using  the  every-day  expressions  which 
most  of  them  understand  readily! 

A  small  per  cent  of  the  jury  panel  were  too  illiterate  to 
understand  clearly  even  the  simplest  and  plainest  proposition 
and  yet  were  retained  and  served  in  quite  important  cases. 
Occasionally  they  arrived  at  wrong  conclusions  and  stuck  to 
them  most  tenaciously,  preventing  a  verdict.  At  other  times 
they  took  the  opposite  attitude,  formed  no  opinion  whatever, 
and  voted  with  the  majority  or  alternately  on  one  side  and 
then  the  other.  It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  arriving  at 
an  unanimous  verdict  is  not  the  best  method  of  making  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  question  involved  in  the  case,, 
when  one  ignorant  or  prejudiced  juror  can  offset  the  conclu- 
sions of  eleven  others  of  equal  or  greater  intelligence. 

We  observed  nothing  that  even  hinted  at  jury  bribing  or 
fixing,  but  rather  frequently  men  with  decided  prejudices  in 
regard  to  the  case  before  them  were  retained  as  jurors,  because 
they  did  not  reveal  their  hidden  opinions  in  their  examination 
by  the  attorneys.  Men  in  certain  occupations  seem  to  have 
very  decided  and  fixed  opinions  on  personal  injury  damages 
and  do  not  try  to  find  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  and  the 
instructions  of  the  court. 

If  the  object  of  a  jury  trial  is  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter  and  make  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  issues,  many 
attorneys  apparently  lose  sight  of  this  objective  point.  Their 
questions  and  attitude  seem  more  intended  to  becloud  the  issue, 
confuse  the  witness  or  persuade  or  "trick  him  into  saying  what 
he  does  not  mean.  They  introduce  matter  that  seems  irrelevant 
and  that  tends  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  witness,  as  to  what  is  the  question  to  be  decided.  Would 
it  not  serve  the  ends  of  justice  just  as  well  if  the  evidence  were 
obtained  and  presented  in  a  single  and  straight-forward  man- 
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ner,  without  circumlocution  or  unnecessary  waste  of  language? 

A  feature  of  jury  service  that  is  annoying  to  a  busy  man 
is  the  amount  of  time  wasted.  Perhaps  it  is  unavoidable,  but, 
to  the  casual  observer,  trial  attorneys  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  rule  of  conduct,  "Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  can  be 
done  the  day  after  tomorrow." 

However,  in  spite  of  these  objectionable  features,  which 
may  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  trial  by  jury  is  still  a  safe 
and  relatively  equitable  method  of  obtaining  justice  and  settling 
disputed  issues.  Although  improvement  in  its  application  seems 
possible,  no  substitute  for  it  has  yet  been  devised. 

Trial  judges  and  court  officers  are  usually  courteous,  con- 
siderate and  kind  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  a 
trial,  often  under  circumstances  that  would  ordinarily  be  very 
trying  to  the  patience.  Although  our  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation have  been  rather  limited,  we  believe  that  much  of  the 
adverse  criticism  of  courts  and  judges  is  unmerited. 
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HE  old  and  historic  city  of  Montreal,  under  the  shad- 
ows of  Mt.  Royal,  furnished  on  the  first  of  September 
the  setting  of  a  great  event — the  Thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  a  con- 
gress noteworthy  in  several  respects.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  association  had  ever  met  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  United  States. 

The  attendance,  of  about  1,600,  was  the  largest 
ever  present,  and  the  association  had  as  its  invited 
guests  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Haldane,  who  had  come  4,000  miles  to  address 
the  meeting.  Of  the  208  in  the  illustrious  line  of  England's 
Lord  Chancellors,  he  was  the  first  to  visit  the  Dominion  beyond 
the  seas.  Then,  too,  there  was  represented  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Tribunals  of  the  forty-eight 
states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
a  representative  from  France,  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  Canada. 

Lord  Chancellor  Haldane  delivered  his  address  in  the 
Princess  Theater  on  St.  Catherine  Street.  The  theater  was  so 
crowded  that  many  women  in  wonderful  Parisian  costumes  ac- 
counted themselves  fortunate  to  obtain  seats  in  the  galleries. 
In  the  center  of  the  stage  was  a  Union  Jack;  to  the  right,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  on  the  left,  in  honor  of  Maitre  Labori, 
the  tri-color  of  France.  As  men,  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
all  English  speaking  people,  came  upon  the  stage,  the  enthus- 
iasm was  unbounded.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  presi- 
dent, Frank  B.  Kellogg  of  St.  Paul,  was  very  popular,  but  when 
Chief  Justice  White  of  the  United  States  appeared,  the  entire 
audience  rose  to  its  feet.  Following  came  Robert  L.  Borden, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  ex-President  Taft.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  accompanied  by  ex-Ambassa- 
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dor  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Sir  Kenneth  Muir  MacKenzie. 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  and  Attorney  General  McEeynolds  also 
occupied  seats  on  the  stage. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Lord  Haldane  said: 

"There  are  signs  that  the  best  people  in  the  best  nations 
are  ceasing  to  wish  to  live  in  a  world  of  mere  claims  and  to  pro- 
claim on  every  occasion  'Our  country,  right  or  wrong.'    * 

We  are  bound  to  search  after  fresh  principles  if  we  desire 
to  find  firm  foundations  for  a  progressive  practical  life.  It  is 
the  absence  of  a  clear  conception  of  principle  that  occasions 
some  at  least  of  the  obscurities  and  perplexities  that  beset  us 
in  the  giving  of  counsel  and  in  following  it.    *    *    * 

It  is  a  splendid  example  to  the  world  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  should  have  nearly  4,000  miles  of  frontier  prac- 
tically unfortified.  As  an  ex- War  Minister,  who  knows  what  a 
saving  in  unproductive  expenditure  this  means,  I  fervently 
hope  that  it  may  never  be  otherwise.    *    *    * 

Canada  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  with  their  common  language,  their  common 
interests,  and  their  common  ends,  form  something  resembling 
a  single  society.  If  there  be  such  a  society,  it  may  develop 
within  itself  a  foundation  for  international  faith  of  a  kind  that 
is  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.    *    *    * 

I  am  concerned  when  I  come  across  things  that  were  writ- 
ten about  America  by  British  novelists  only  fifty  years  ago, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  American 
literature  of  days  gone  past  that  many  here  would  wish  to  have 
been  without.  But  now  that  sort  of  writing  is  over  and  we 
are  realizing  more  and  more  the  significance  of  our  joint  tradi- 
tions and  of  the  common  interests  which  are  ours.    *    *    * 

And  now  I  have  expressed  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  Your 
welcome  to  me  has  been  indeed  a  generous  one  and  I  shall  carry 
the  memory  of  it  back  over  the  Atlantic.  But  the  occasion  has 
seemed  to  me  significant  of  something  beyond  even  its  splendid 
hospitality.  I  have  interpreted  it,  and  I  think  not  wrongly, 
as  the  symbol  of  a  desire  that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
assemblage. 

I  mean  the  desire  that  we  should  steadily  direct  our 
thoughts  to  how  we  can  draw  into  closest  harmony  the  nations 
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of  a  race  in  which  all  of  us  have  a  common  pride.  If  that  be 
now  a  far-spread  inclination,  then  indeed  may  the  people  of 
three  great  countries  say  to  Jerusalem,  "Thou  shalt  be  built/ 
and  to  the  temple,  '  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid. '  ' ' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was 
the  conferring  of  degrees  upon  the  distinguished  visitors  at  the 
Convocation  of  McGill  University,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Eoyal 
Victoria  College,  where  the  sessions  of  the  association  were 
held.  The  assemblage  was  a  brilliant  one,  the  ceremony  unique. 
In  the  audience  were  the  Chief  Justices  of  many  states  of  the 
Union,  many  of  the  Federal  Judges,  lawyers  whose  names  have 
been  for  many  years  household  words  among  the  profession, 
and  many  ladies,  including  the  friends  of  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  the  ladies  of  Lord  Haldane's  party,  whose 
superb  gowns  lent  a  beautiful  touch  of  color  to  the  scene.  On 
the  wall  above  the  stage  was  a  heroic-sized  painting  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  now  resident 
in  London,  and  ex-officio  chancellor  of  the  university.  But  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  Lord  Strathcona  was  there  himself,  sil- 
houeted  against  his  own  picture,  and  although  ninety-five  win- 
ters had  whitened  his  silver  hair,  he  delivered  a  felicitous  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  candidates  with  a  voice  and  presence 
which  repelled  any  suggestion  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  Lord 
Strathcona,  by  the  way,  was  the  one  who  financed  the  Canadian, 
and  Northern  Pacific  Railways,  and  helped  lift  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  up  the  ladder  of  his  fame. 

Those  honored  with  degrees  were  Lord  Chancellor  Haldane 
of  Great  Britain,  Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglas  White  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Eobert  L.  Borclen,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada;  Maitre  F.  Labori,  of  Paris,  France;  ex-Presi- 
dent William  H.  Taft;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General  of  Canada ;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex- 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain;  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  and  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  President  of  the  United  States  Bar  Association. 
The  presence  on  the  same  platform  of  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Great  Britain  and  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Canada, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  former  President  of  a 
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great  republic,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  Canada,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  America's  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  presented  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  living  men  such  as  I 
believe  has  never  had  its  parallel. 

Lord  Haldane  and  Chief  Justice  White  sat  side  by  side, 
apparently  cracking  jokes  with  each  other.  Ex-President  Taft 
and  Prime  Minister  Eobert  L.  Borden  hobnobbed  together.  The 
Prime  Minister  could  afford  to  be  very  magnanimous,  because 
it  was  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Taft's  reciprocity  idea  with  Canada 
that  had  caused  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  to  step  down  and  Mr.  Bor- 

As  the  candidates  received  their  degrees,  they  advanced 
and  in  accordance  with  custom  shook  hands  with  the  venerable 
Chancellor,  Lord  Strathcona.  Chief  Justice  White,  who  is  a 
giant  in  stature,  not  only  shook  his  hand,  but  apparently  obey- 
ing the  impulse  of  his  heart,  actually  kissed  it,  a  knightly  tribute 
to  a  venerable  old  age.  After  the  formal  part  had  ended,  and 
the  several  candidates  had  been  endued  with  a  sort  of  silver 
collar  over  their  scarlet  robes,  speeches  were  demanded. 

Lord  Haldane  said  he  was  astonished  when  in  New  York 
to  find  that  Columbia  College  had  thirty-three  acres  of  site  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  but  on  coming  to  Montreal  he  had 
found  almost  the  same  extent  of  land  in  the  possession  of  Mc- 
Gill  University. 

Chief  Justice  White  said,  "I  used  to  believe  that  degrees 
should  be  conferred  upon  men  engaged  in  the  abstractions  of 
life — in  a  purely  scientific  phase  of  existence,  but  that  thought 
in  my  own  country  has  always  been  mitigated  when  I  realized 
that  when  such  a  degree  was  conferred  upon  me,  nothing  per- 
sonal was  intended  by  the  action;  but  that  it  was  due  entirely 
to  love  of  country  and  of  mankind  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sities.' ' 

Pausing  a  moment  and  looking  at  the  ample  folds  of  the 
red  gown  which  emcompassed  him,  the  Chief  Justice  continued, 
"I  have  a  feeling  that  I  am  a  much  bettered  man  than  I  was 
a  moment  ago." 

Mr.  Borden,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  possesses  a  splendid 
voice  and  fine  presence,  had  welcomed  the  congress  in  the  morn- 
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ing  with  a  most  scholarly  address.  Speaking  of  the  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  empire  and  the  republic,  he  said: 

1 '  Through  a  thousand  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  boundary 
line  flow  the  streams  from  each  country  to  mingle  their  waters 
in  the  mighty  river  at  our  feet.  So  may  the  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  two  nations  flow  in  a  gracious  stream  of  friendship 
and  peace  during  all  the  glorious  years  of  the  future/ '  a  senti- 
ment enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  large  audience. 

In  expressing  the  gratitude  he  felt  upon  receiving  his  de- 
gree, Mr.  Taft  said  it  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head;  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  a  professor  of  a  university;  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor had  himself  once  held  a  similar  position. 

Maitre  F.  Labori,  the  duly  accredited  representative  from 
Paris  to  the  meeting,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  attorney 
who  defended  Dreyfus  in  his  celebrated  case,  was  detained  at 
his  hotel  through  a  slight  accident.  Precedent  was  broken  and 
his  degree  conferred  upon  him  in  absentia. 

When  called  upon,  Mr.  Choate  said  that  he  had  hoped  his 
degree  would  be  conferred  upon  him  in  silentio;  that  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  receiving  of  degrees  and 
had  always  received  them  in  silence ;  that  this,  however,  was  not 
his  day ;  it  was  Lord  Haldane  's  day ;  that  during  the  long  years 
he  had  spent  in  England  he  some  times  became  a  little  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  an  Englishman  or  an  American ;  until  some 
one  would  tread  upon  the  eagle's  toes,  and  then,  he  said,  "I 
always   helped  him  scream.' ' 

The  reception  at  the  art  gallery  tendered  to  Lord  Haldane 
by  C.  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Justice,  was  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble functions  of  the  congress.  It  followed  a  dinner  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Chancellor  at  the  Eitz-Carlton  and  was  at- 
tended by  about  2,500  people.  The  guests  ascended  the  marble 
staircase,  made  a  tour  of  the  various  galleries,  wherein  are 
housed  many  gems  of  art,  and  approached  the  dais  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  were  then  welcomed  by  the  receiving  party 
— Mr.  Doherty,  Miss  Haldane,  Mrs.  Doherty,  Lord  Haldane  and 
Mr.  Borden.  Lord  Haldane  is  a  man  of  most  winning  and  at- 
tractive personality,  and  made  each  person  think  that  he  or 
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she  was  the  particular  person  whom  he  was  specially  pleased 
to  be  permitted  to  see.  Mr.  Matthew  Gering  of  Plattsmouth, 
interested  the  Chancellor  in  informing  him  that  both  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  nnversity — that  of  Edinburgh.  Next  to  Lord 
Haldane  himself,  ex-President  Taft  attracted  most  attention  as 
he  greeted  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  banquet  in  the  Eose  Eoom  of  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  in  the  history 
of  the  association,  with  over  1,200  present.  In  the  absence  of 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Joseph  H.  Choate  presided  as  toastmaster. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  presence  of 
many  ladies,  who  came  into  the  banquet  hall  for  the  speech 
making. 

The  meeting  was  one  which  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the 
entente  cordiale  existing  between  the  three  great  countries,  and 
no  member  of  the  association  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attend 
the  congress  will  ever  forget  the  pleasure  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion. 
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The  Chronicle  is  now  entering  npon  its  fifth 
WELCOME.         year  and  it  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this 

opportunity  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  its 
old  friends  with  whom  it  has  had  such  pleasant  relations.  But 
though  it  hopes  to  deserve  their  continued  support  it  wishes 
also  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  456  new  students  who  have  en- 
rolled this  year  in  the  University  and  to  impress  upon  them 
that  it  exists  for  their  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  all  the  institu- 
tion's  well-wishers. 

Time  was  when  there  was  some  complaint  that  Creighton 
suffered  for  lack  of  a  real  varsity  spirit,  but  happily  the  reason 
for  this  complaint  is  rapidly  disappearing  for,  though  the  differ- 
ent colleges  are  located  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  be- 
cause the  efficiency  of  each  unit  is  thus  promoted,  still  there 
has  been  of  late  years  a  noticeable  strengthening  of  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  different  colleges  and  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  University's  real  unity  is  commencing  to  make  itself 
felt.  One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  Chronicle's  establish- 
ment was  that  this  spirit  of  unity  might  be  fostered  by  giving 
each  student  and  faculty  member  every  month  a  resume  of 
the  things  worth  while  in  each  college,  as  well  as  presenting 
timely  pictures  and  articles  of  general  interest  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  University.  Those  who  have  enrolled  this  year 
for  the  first  time  in  the  institution  can  scarcely  appreciate  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward  a  closer  cohesion  of  the 
University's  different  units,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  Chronicle  hopes  during  the  coming  year  to  contribute 
as  far  as  possible  toward  the  solidarity  of  the  institution  and 
in  effecting  this  praise-worthy  plan  the  Chronicle  will  be  glad 
to  labor  with  every  Creighton  friend  whether  within  or  with- 
out the  institution.  There  is  work  enough  for  all  and  in  wel- 
coming this  year's  students,  new  and  old,  to  the  tasks  which 
confront  them,  may  we  not  suggest  that  our  labors  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution  of  which  we  shall 
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all  be  proud,  and  toward  whose  success  we  shall  all  be  glad 
to  say  that  we  have  contributed  as  far  as  lay  within  our  power. 

To  the  student  newly  enrolled  in  a 
THE  FKESHMAN.        university,    there    come    doubts    and 

temptations  upon  the  treatment  of 
which  is  apt  to  depend  his  entire  future  course.  Few  sights  are 
more  exhilarating  than  a  class  of  beginners  eagerly  following 
the  professor's  opening  remarks  and  plainly  anxious  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  their  time.  As  days  succeed  days,  and 
assignments  pile  up,  there  come  to  the  average  beginner  doubts 
as  to  whether  he  has  chosen  the  proper  course,  and  temptations 
to  fly  off  on  tangents  which  seem  to  promise  a  little  passing 
pleasure,  but  which  oftentimes  bring  more  of  pain  and  disgust. 

Of  course,  in  every  group  of  men  one  expects  to  find  the 
serious  and  the  frivolous,  and  to  this  rule  the  freshman  classes 
are  no  exception.  After  the  first  few  months  of  work,  those 
of  weak  purpose  will  drop  by  the  wayside  while  their  sturdier 
companions  push  on  in  quest  of  the  knowledge  for  which  they 
crave.  As  the  year  wears  away,  though,  even  the  sturdiest  will 
sometimes  stumble  and  fall  and  may  perhaps  feel  that  the  tasks 
exacted  of  them  are  beyond  their  strength.  For  their  consola- 
tion and  encouragement  may  we  suggest  that  every  task  worth 
while  involves  work;  that  he  who  would  aspire  to  the  success- 
ful practice  of  any  profession  must  be  willing  to  give  up  many 
an  opportunity  for  dissipation ;  that  in  our  fierce  modern  com- 
petition, only  the  fit  may  expect  to  survive;  and  that  to  render 
one's  self  fit  is  a  task  demanding  all  of  one's  courage,  talent 
and  perseverance. 

The  only  man  for  whom  there  is  no  hope  is  he  who  having 
fallen  refuses  to  arise.  No  man  of  ambition  is  always  satisfied 
with  his  achievements.  In  fact,  the  greater  one's  ability,  the 
deeper  his  knowledge  of  his  own  shortcomings,  and  the  broader 
his  view  of  the  possibilities,  the  more  he  is  apt  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  and  his  work.  No  matter  how  well  he  dis- 
patches today's  task,  he  demands  of  himself  still  better  results 
tomorrow  and  this  process  of  continual  introspection  quite 
naturally  raises  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  and  not 
unfrequently  tempts  him  to  try  some  other  tack. 

However,  the  man  who  would  succeed  need  not  expect  to 
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measure  up  to  the  highest  mark  which  he  sets  for  himself  if  he 
be  of  this  over-exacting  type,  for  he  will  quickly  realize  that  he 
can  never  achieve  his  ideal.  If  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  do  every 
day's  task  well  and  frequently  to  reflect  upon  the  work  he  has 
been  doing,  trying  at  all  times  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  and 
to  remember  that  excesses  along  any  line,  whether  work  or  play, 
are  apt  to  prove  disastrous,  he  may  reasonably  expect  as  much 
pleasure  in  his  work  as  is  given  to  the  ordinary  man  of  ambi- 
tion. One  thing  the  beginner  has  in  common  with  his  elder 
brother  in  study — neither  can  afford  to  shirk,  neither  has  any 
time  to  waste,  neither  can  afford  ever  to  be  other  than  gentle- 
manly, neither  can  afford  to  indulge  any  vicious  propensity, 
neither  can  safely  violate  the  rules  of  right  living  whether 
mental,  moral  or  spiritual,  and  both  may  well  adopt  as  their 
motto : 

"Vive  quasi  eras  moriturus; 
Stude  quasi  semper  victurus." 

"Live  as  if  you  were  to  die  tomorrow, 
Study  as  if  you  were  to  live  forever." 

The  besetting  fault  of  many  a  gifted 
FINISH  THE  JOB.        man  is  his  lack  of  perseverance.     In 

the  bright  flashes  of  his  intellect  he 
often  sees  clearly  opportunities  which  are  hidden  from  his  slow- 
plodding  brother,  but  though  the  fascinating  glimpse  may  en- 
courage him  to  commence  the  journey  which  leads  to  the  goal 
of  which  he  has  been  vouchsafed  a  passing  picture,  he  lacks 
the  stamina  to  continue  the  course  until  he  has  actually  reached 
that  goal.  Sometimes  it  almost  seems  that  these  men  are 
unfortunate  in  their  talents  for  their  brains  work  so  quickly 
that  they  grow  impatient  of  struggle  and  are  thus  incapacitated 
for  long-sustained  effort.  In  school  they  find  it  irksome  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  of  difficult  lessons  and  are  apt 
to  rely  on  their  native  ability  to  carry  them  through  the  exam- 
inations. On  the  campus  or  in  student  councils  they  are  prone 
to  jump  at  conclusions  without  weighing  consequences  and  as 
a  result  they  are  gradually  distrusted  by  the  other  students, 
who  are  in  search  of  safe  leaders.  In  business  life,  once  they 
have  left  school,  the  very  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
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reach  conclusions  are  a  never-ending  source  of  difficulty  because 
they  lack  patience  for  investigation  and  deliberation. 

Many  of  the  unhappy  consequences  which  follow  from  this 
method  of  procedure  might  have  been  avoided  if  during  their 
school  days  these  talented  men,  who  seemed  to  find  a  royal  road 
to  learning,  had  been  more  exacting  of  themselves  and  had  in- 
sisted on  thoroughness  rather  than  being  content  with  a  super- 
ficial glance  at  the  task  assigned.  Any  curriculum  of  a  well 
organized  school  offers  difficulties  a-plenty  for  even  the  most 
gifted  student  and  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  for  anyone  to 
rest  content  with  a  mere  bird's-eye  view  of  the  matter  assigned 
by  the  professors.  True  this  lack  of  proper  preparation  may 
be  supplemented  by  a  "cram"  before  the  examination,  but  even 
though  creditable  marks  should  be  thus  gained,  they  do  not 
represent  success,  for  knowledge  which  comes  in  this  fashion 
is  of  little  value  and  is  likely  soon  to  slip  away.  Men  with 
talent  enough  to  make  their  classes  this  way  ought  to  be  ashamed 
at  throwing  away  their  opportunities  for  genuine  triumphs, 
based  on  thorough-going  study  and  daily  devotion  to  the  task 
in  hand.  In  the  long  run  they  will  find  that  they  have  played 
a  splendid  game  of  deceit  but  unfortunately  they  are  the  vic- 
tims. Possibly  at  the  time  when  they  were  scoring  what  they 
called  triumphs  they  were  deluded  into  thinking  they  were  de- 
ceiving their  professors  and  their  fellow-students,  but  they  will 
eventually  learn  their  mistake.  Had  they  cultivated  early  in 
life  a  habit  of  doing  their  work  thoroughly  and  never  leaving 
a  task  until  it  was  finished,  and  of  insisting  that  finishing  meant 
such  completion  of  the  work  that  it  would  stand  the  most  care- 
ful investigation,  then  to  quickness  of  grasp  would  have  been 
added  thoroughness  of  execution,  with  a  resulting  permanent 
growth  from  which  in  the  succeeding  years  much  might  be 
expected. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  schools  to  hear  a  man  boasting 
that  he  could  have  made  a  much  higher  mark  had  he  studied, 
and  these  individuals  often  seem  to  take  delight  in  ridiculing 
those  who  have  succeeded  by  dint  of  study  as  if  it  were  cause 
for  disgrace  that  a  student  had  studied.  No  self-respecting 
lawyer  would  dare  to  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  he  had  lost  a 
case  because  he  had  not  properly  prepared,  nor  would  any 
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conscientious  physician  say  that  he  might  have  saved  a  life  had 
he  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  symptoms  more  thoroughly. 
Who  would  have  aught  but  contempt  for  an  engineer  who  would 
say  he  could  have  prevented  the  collapse  of  a  large  building 
of  which  he  was  in  charge,  if  he  had  paid  a  little  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  construction!  Why  then  should  a  student 
who  attends  school  that  he  may  study  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  and  thus  fit  himself  for  a  successful  career, 
think  it  a  cause  of  dishonor  to  admit  that  he  had  studied?  What 
other  inducement  than  an  opportunity  to  study  could  have  ap- 
pealed to  him  when  he  enrolled?  As  well  might  a  soldier  who 
deserts  his  colors  insist  that  he  could  have  won  an  honorable 
place  in  the  ranks  had  he  done  his  duty  instead  of  basely 
abandoning  it. 

As  students,  therefore,  we  should  first  realize  that  we  are 
in  school  to  study,  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  short  at  best, 
that  no  matter  what  our  talents  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  for 
success  unless  we  work,  and  that  working  means  not  merely 
flitting  superficially  through  a  day's  assignment,  but  digging 
deep  down  where  the  rich  ore  of  knowledge  lies.  Thus  study- 
ing day  by  day,  we  will  have  cultivated  a  habit  of  industry,  and 
whatever  charge  may  be  laid  at  our  door,  we  cannot  honestly 
be  accused  of  failing  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  who  deserves 
honor  is  not  the  one  who  starts  but  he  who  finishes  the  worthy 
task  to  which  he  gives  himself. 


-V" 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

[ROM  a  casual  survey  of  the  publishers '  lists  one  gathers 
the  impression  that  the  essay  must  be  growing  in  pop- 
ularity, if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  dictum  that  supply 
is  always  commensurate  with  demand.  Of  late  there 
has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  books  of 
this  class  placed  upon  the  market,  and  the  large  space 
accorded  them  in  the  reviewers'  columns  has  made 
serious  inroads  into  the  territory  which  we  had  al- 
most come  to  regard  as  the  novelists'  preserves.  To 
the  lovers  of  genuine  literature  there  is  matter  here  for  re- 
joicing, because  it  argues  in  the  reading  public  a  developing 
taste  for  something  better  than  the  stuff  which  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  "best  sellers."  Of  course,  not  even  the  most  op- 
timistic will  venture  to  predict  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the 
Essays  of  Elia  or  any  kindred  classic  will  figure  among  the 
"six"  that  top  the  lists  of  the  month's  "best  sellers;"  we 
might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
outstrip  in  circulation  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Many,  very 
many  generations  will  have  to  come  and  go  before  life-condi- 
tions in  this  country  of  ours  will  permit  of  the  development  of 
a  national  taste  for  the  worthier  products  of  intellect.  We  are 
frankly  sceptical  that  that  millenium  will  ever  dawn.  Just  as 
at  present,  so  the  future  seems  to  hold  in  prospect  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  will  really  never  have  the 
leisure  to  indulge  in  purely  intellectual  pleasures ;  the  stern  and 
oft-times  sordid  struggle  for  material  comforts  will  constrain 
them;  they  will  always  be  builders,  and  hewers,  and  sowers,  and 
traffickers ;  and  although  ninety  percent  of  them  will  read,  more 
than  half  of  these  will  be  satisfied  with  the  daily  newspaper 
and  the  cheap  ephemeral  periodical.  Of  the  remaining  forty 
percent,  perhaps  three-fourths  will  read  fiction,  not  as  liter- 
ature but  as  a  pastime.  That  leaves  us  just  now,  at  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  about  seven  million  American  readers 
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upon  whom  authors  and  publishers  must  depend  to  find  a  market 
for  all  the  other  varied  products  of  the  press.  Evidently  no 
department  of  literature  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  in  bulk 
with  the  story  book. 

But  to  come  to  what  we  wanted  to  say.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times  that  the  reading  public  is  again 
evincing  an  appreciation  of  and  a  decided  taste  for  the 
book  of  essays,  and  that  our  writers  of  highest  repute  are 
catering  to  this  taste.  Formerly,  as  for  instance,  with  Addi- 
son's public,  and  Lamb's  and  Macaulay's,  this  species  of  writ- 
ing was  most  eagerly  read  and  discussed  by  all  who  were  inter- 
ested in  matters  literary;  but  during  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  especially  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  its 
place  in  the  popular  affections  was  usurped  by  the  novel;  so 
that  even  such  essayists  as  Emerson  and  Lowell  were  viewed 
askance,  if  at  all,  save  by  that  rather  exclusive  coterie  of  liter- 
ati and  bluestockings  who  looked  upon  New  England  as  the 
only  nursing  mother  of  intellect  and  genius.  But  happily  that 
phase  of  our  intellectual  life  has  passed  (may  it  never  return!), 
and  throughout  America,  wherever  books  are  discussed,  we 
may  hear  the  names  of  Howells  and  Matthews  and  Repplier  and 
(xuiney  and  Belloc  and  Chesterton  and  Ayscough  and  Benson, 
quite  as  often  as  we  hear  those  of  Atherton  and  Bennett  and 
Caine  and  Churchill  and  Corelli. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  specify  more  particularly  the  kind  of 
essays  we  refer  to  when  we  say  that  their  increasing  vogue  is 
a  cause  for  rejoicing  as  at  the  revival  of  a  truer  literary  taste 
among  our  people.  The  term  essay  is,  perhaps  the  most  elastic 
in  rhetorical  nomenclature,  because,  barring  only  fiction  and 
epistles,  it  may  be  made  to  comprehend  almost  every  piece  of 
prose  writing,  from  the  most  learned  treatise  down  to  the  school- 
boy's first  crude  "composition."  Briefly  and  comprehensively 
defined,  the  essay  is  "an  attempt  to  state  one's  reflections  upon 
a  given  subject."  Now  a  writer  may  do  this  either  by  stating 
accurately  what  he  knows  (or  thinks  he  knows)  about  his  sub- 
ject— in  this  case  he  will  produce  what  the  rhetorics  class  as  the 
formal  essay — or  he  may  adopt  a  more  intimate  manner,  take 
his  readers  into  his  confidence,  as  it  were,  and  impart  to  them 
not  only  what  he  knows  about  that  particular  subject,  but  like- 
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wise  a  lot  of  other  information  more  or  less  relevant  to  it  and 
suggested  by  it —  and  this  the  rhetorics  call  the  informal  essay. 
Obviously  the  first  kind  would  be  classed  by  De  Quincey  under 
his  division  of  the  literature  of  knowledge,  and  will  as  a  rule 
be  dryly  didactic ;  the  second  kind  would  as  obviously  be  classed 
under  the  literature  of  power,  for  it  permits  as  free  a  play  of 
the  writer's  fancy  as  ever  poet  indulged  in,  and  as  free  a  use, 
too,  of  the  delicate  graces  and  elegant  devices  of  style  as  was 
ever  claimed  by  weaver  of  romance.  It  is  this  second  kind  of 
essay — the  kind  that  Elia  wrote — that  is  winning  favor  again; 
and  we  rejoice  for  a  twofold  reason:  first,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  our  taste  has  improved;  secondly,  because  it  must  con- 
tinue to  improve  so  long  as  we  indulge  in  this  kind  of  reading. 

Lest  any  of  the  younger  readers  of  The  Chronicle  may  enter- 
tain the  erroneous  idea  that  the  sort  of  essays  we  are  com- 
mending are  of  a  too  heavy  utilitarian  character  to  occupy 
their  leisure  moments,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  this  type  of 
literature  is  always  characterized  by  lightness  of  touch  and  not 
infrequently  by  genial  humor  as  pungent  as  it  is  refined.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  we  quote  a  paragraph  taken, 
almost  at  random,  from  John  Ayscough's  admirable  "Levia 
Pondera."  In  comparing  Macaulay  and  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  as 
essayists,  he  remarks: 

"Of  course  style  is  half  the  battle  with  an  essayist,  and 
style  was  what  Hazlitt  and  Macaulay  both  had — more  than 
either  of  them  knew  what  to  do  with.  But  both  were  what  is 
called  exact  thinkers,  that  is,  they  thought  exactly  what  they 
thought,  and  could  not  perceive  that  anybody  had  any  business 
to  think  differently.  Elia  did  not  invariably  state  precisely 
what  he  thought,  but  smilingly  suggested  what  other  people 
might  think  if  they  had  wit  enough.  Flat  statement  is  seldom 
urbane,  and  dear  Charles  was  always  urbane  and  never  flat; 
of  chill  statement  he  is  as  niggard  as  Hazlitt  and  Macaulay  are 
open-handed.  He  did  not  want  to  corner  you;  if  he  found  you 
put  in  the  corner,  he  merely  came  behind  and  whispered  in  your 
ear  what  funny  things  you  might  see  in  the  paper  on  the  wall. 
That  is  your  true  essayist.  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  you 
yell,  or  beat  your  breast,  nor  even  to  make  you  eclat  er  de  rireT 
burst  out  at  the  back,  as  the  schoolboy  translated  it;  a  smile 
is  all  he  aims  at  calling  up,  or  a  sigh  with  a  half  smile  in  it." 


*  William  F,  Eigge,  S.  J.,  R  E.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S. 


HEEE  very  important  scientific  meetings  have  lately 
been  held  in  Europe.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Solar  Eesearch  which  was  con- 
vened in  Bonn,  Germany,  from  Jnly  30th  to  August 
5th.  This  society  meets  once  every  three  years,  its 
last  meeting  having  taken  place  in  1910  at  Mount 
Wilson  in  California.  At  this  last  meeting  there  was 
a  large  gathering  of  astronomers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  at  the  present  convention  there  was 
a  complaint  that  several  of  its  most  important  committee  mem- 
bers were  absent.  There  was,  however,  a  large  contingent  of 
twenty  American  astronomers. 

The  business  transacted  at  the  Bonn  meeting  was  all  of  a 
very  technical  character,  and  tended  towards  the  unification 
of  methods  and  instruments. 

The  second  meeting  was  that  of  the  Astronomische  Gesell- 
schaft  in  Hamburg,  August  6th  to  9th.  This  society  consists 
mainly  of  German  astronomers,  who  supplied  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  attendance,  although  almost  every  prominent  astron- 
omer in  the  world  is  a  member.  Its  meetings  take  place  every 
two  years,  but  in  this  instance  the  interval  was  three  years  in 
order  that  the  present  meeting  might  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
golden  jubilee  of  its  foundation  in  1863. 

Although  most  of  the  papers  read  were  of  the  usual  tech- 
nical nature,  there  is  one  that  illustrates  once  more  the  present 
rapid  progress  of  instrumental  inventions.  Professor  Joel 
Stebbins,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  an  Omahan  by  birth,  had  immortalized  himself  in 
measuring  the  brightness  of  stars  by  the  use  of  a  selenium 
photometer,  which  gave  results  about  ten  times  as  accurate  as 
any  previous  method  had  furnished,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
had  already  made  many  wonderful  discoveries,  notably  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  so-called  Demon  Star.  This  star  was  said  to  have 
a  dark  companion  eclipsing  it  at  regular  intervals.  Stebbins 
showed  that  the  companion  was  not  only  not  dark,  but  was 
unequally  bright  on  opposite  sides,  the  side  facing  the  principal 
star  Algol  being  twenty-eight  times  as  brilliant  as  our  sun, 
while  the  side  turned  from  it  was  sixteen  times  as  bright,  and 
Algol  itself  two  hundred  and  forty  times  as  luminous  as  our 
sun. 

With  such  great  discoveries  in  their  minds,  we  may  imagine 
that  astronomers  themselves  were  surprised  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Rosenberg  had  invented  a  photometer  based  on  an  entirely 
different  principle,  which  was  fully  thirty  times  as  sensitive  as 
selenium.  Professor  Stebbins,  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, thereupon  pronounced  his  own  photometer  worthless. 

The  third  meeting  was  that  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Birmingham,  England,  Septem- 
ber 10th.  Its  chief  event  was  the  masterly  address  of  the  pres- 
ident. Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  "Continuity,"  which  has  been  re- 
printed in  quite  a  number  of  scientific  journals.  Quoting  fre- 
quently from  the  writings  of  the  best  authorities  living  or  re- 
cently deceased,  Sir  Oliver  presents  some  very  powerful  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  continuity  of  matter  and  of  the  ether, 
and  ends  with  a  no  less  powerful  than  fearless  scientific  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  life  after  death. 


In  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  new  course  has 
been  inaugurated,  that  of  college  physics,  properly  so  called 
with  prescribed  laboratory  work.  This  course  can  be  properly 
entered  upon  only  by  those  who  have  had  the  high  school  physics 
and  its  laboratory.  Its  object  is  a  deeper  study  of  physics,  a 
more  advanced  and  mathematical  treatment  of  theorems,  and 
a  use  of  a  more  expensive  and  elaborate  apparatus.  More  than 
five  hundred  dollars  have  been  invested  in  new  instruments  this 
summer,  and  this  new  addition  together  with  the  general  stock 
in  the  high  school  laboratory,  and  the  superb  existing  equip- 
ment of  the  cabinet,  many  of  the  instruments  of  which  lend  them- 
selves well  to  students'  use,  make  this  new  department  in  its  own 
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sphere  the  equal  of  any  other  in  the  University  and  of  any 
other  in  the  country. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  college  phys- 
ical laboratory,  we  may  mention  a  few  instruments  lately  pur- 
chased and  their  object.  Along  with  the  old  and  classical  At- 
wood's  machine,  there  is  a  new  contrivance  called  an  Accelera- 
tion Machine,  which  proves  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  by  the 
descent  of  a  stylus  on  a  smoked  plate  and  takes  its  time  intervals 
from  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork  instead  of  a  pendulum. 

Two  micrometer  microscopes,  costing  about  sixty  dollars 
apiece,  are  capable  of  measuring  the  one  fifty-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  by  two  different  screws,  which  may  be  used  to  check 
one  another. 

The  collision,  or  rather  as  we  say  in  science,  the  impact, 
of  elastic  and  inelastic  bodies  is  studied  by  means  of  a  ballistic 
pendulum.  Three  different  forms  of  pendulums,  an  inclined 
one,  Kater's  reversible,  and  a  coincidence  pendulum,  show  how 
a  time-piece  can  measure  the  force  of  the  earth's  gravity.  All 
these  pendulums  may  be  checked  by  the  observations  of  stars, 
and  the  beats  of  the  sideral  clock  are  brought  by  a  wire  from 
the  Observatory  to  the  Laboratory. 

Two  other  pendulums  exhibit  the  effect  of  torsion  in  a  wire, 
while  another  piece  of  apparatus  measures  the  torsion  in  a 
rod  of  every  length,  thickness  and  material.  An  optical  lever 
and  a  telescope  examine  the  expansion  of  a  wire  or  a  rod  under 
different  loads. 

A  spherometer  measures  the  curvature  of  a  lens,  and  a  level 
tester  examines  the  character  of  an  astronomical  level.  Exten- 
sion and  compression  scales  investigate  the  stresses  in  derricks, 
cranes  and  trusses. 

We  may  barely  mention  a  new  spectrometer,  two  of  the  best 
photometers,  magnetometers,  galvanometers,  and  other  appar- 
atus that  might  not  interest  the  general  reader.  Enough  has 
been  said  however  to  show  that  the  prime  object  of  the  new 
course  is  to  introduce  the  student  into  the  realm  of  exact  meas- 
urement. The  apparatus  is  so  varied  and  comprehensive  that 
it  covers  the  whole  range  of  physices.  Mathematics  comes  in 
everywhere,  and  emphasizes  its  claim  to  being  the  exact  science. 
As  the  course  is,  however,  intended  for  college  and  not  for 
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university  students,  nothing  higher  than  trigonometry  is  re- 
quired, but  that  very  freely,  a  table  of  logarithms  being  in 
demand  continually.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the 
most  modern  methods  are  used  throughout  in  computing  as  well 
as  in  experimenting. 

And  finally  as  the  new  course  is  taught  in  the  Department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  there  is  no  charge  whatever  for  tuition, 
the  only  expense  being  for  note  paper,  a  couple  of  books,  and 
the  returnable  breakage  fee,  without  which  no  student  can  learn 
to  handle  expensive  apparatus  in  a  proper  manner. 


A  short  time  ago  astronomy  scored  a  triumph  on  what  law- 
yers might  call  a  technicality.  It  made  a  discovery  in  the  heav- 
ens, which  should  have  been  first  made  on  earth  by  the  science 
of  physics,  and  thereby  forced  this  science  to  verify  the  dis- 
covery. 

We  have  all  no  doubt  at  one  time  or  another  looked  at 
sunlight  through  a  spectroscope  or  seen  the  sun's  spectrum  pro- 
jected on  a  screen.  We  remember  the  fine  black  lines,  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.  We  know  that  C,  F  and  G  are  due  to  hydro- 
gen. D  to  sodium,  and  so  on.  We  may  remember  that  a  small 
pocket  spectroscope  shows  one  D  line,  a  larger  one  two  D  lines. 
We  have  heard  of  a  much  more  powerful  instrument  showing 
three  D  lines. 

We  may  also  have  heard  that  the  positions  of  the  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  any  substance  has  led  to  a  mathematical 
formula.  Now  the  point  scored  by  astronomers  was  that  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  star  Zeta  Puppis  there  were  certain  lines  which 
fitted  perfectly  into  the  formula  for  hydrogen,  but  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  laboratory  by  physicists.  When  this  be- 
came known,  physicists  bestirred  themselves,  and  after  much 
careful  investigation  finally  succeeded  in  seeing  the  lines  and 
verifying  the  discovery.  Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  the  sciences, 
is  evidently  as  vigorous  as  the  youngest  of  her  sisters. 


e/fpucATiONAL  World 


HE  following  extract  from  '  '  Education ' '  for  September 
|  regarding  the  teaching  of  practical  politics  in  our 

schools,  is  interesting: 

' 'How  many  of  the  20,000,000  pupils  in  our  schools 
can  given  accurate  information  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall,  tariff,  pro- 
tective tariff,  tariff  for  revenue  only,  commission  gov- 
ernment, conservation,  states'  rights,  municipal  own- 
ership, insurgent,  reactionary,  *  standpatter,'  con- 
servative? And  how  many  of  these  20,000,000  could  discuss 
intelligently  such  questions  as:  What  are  the  absolute  differ- 
ences between  the  Democratic  and  Eepublican  parties?  The 
Eepublican  and  Progressive  parties?  On  what  questions  are 
the  three  leading  parties  in  agreement!  What  is  the  theory  of 
states'  rights?  Give  several  reasons  for  believing  or  disbeliev- 
ing in  it.  What  is  the  conservation  problem  and  its  bearing  on 
American  history?  Should  the  President  be  made  ineligible 
for  re-election?  What  are  the  arguments  for  a  protective  tar- 
iff? What  changes  would  take  place  in  the  nature  and  admin- 
istration of  our  government,  were  the  Socialists  in  full  control? 
The  need  of  arousing  public  interest  in  political  matters 
at  the  present  time  is  great.  For  the  lack  of  political  intelli- 
gence is  astounding.  The  only  thing  more  astounding  is  the 
result  of  political  ignorance.  Fundamentally  it  is  the  politically 
ignorant  electorate  that  makes  political  corruption  possible  and 
wide  spread.  This  for  the  reason  that  such  are  apt  to  be 
politically  conscienceless  and  to  serve  as  tools  in  the  hands  of 
degenerate  politicians.  Ignorant,  hot-headed,  political  preju- 
dice is  a  producer  of  wickedness. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  in  almost  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  our  political  machinery  and  its  working.  To 
ask  them  to  explain  the  meaning  of  political  terms  that 
are  in  constant  daily  use  would  produce  in  the  class  room 
the  height  of  embarrassment.    We  are  fast  becoming  as  some 
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one  has  put  it  *  a  nation  of  educated  ignoramuses, '  and  the  time 
has  already  arrived  when  it  has  become  a  serious  question 
whether  we  are  really  educating  our  children.  Are  they  not 
being  ' stuffed  full'  rather  than  'led  out?'  " 

The  alumni  of  the  University  of  California  are  making  a 
heroic  effort  to  foster  a  strong  spirit  of  loyalty  and  helpfulness 
among  the  graduates  of  that  institution.  As  a  similar  move- 
ment is  on  foot  at  Creighton  the  following  'Plea  in  Behalf  of 
the  Reunion  Spirit' '  which  appears  in  The  California  Alumni 
Weekly  for  September  20th,  last,  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Chronicle: 

"Last  Commencement  Day  I  sat  in  the  Greek  Theatre  with 
the  audience.  I  saw  the  Regents  and  the  Faculty  enter  and  fill 
the  spacious  stage  and  I  was  duly  impressed.  But  at  the  end 
of  that  procession  came  a  queer  little  detachment  with  motley 
banners  whose  entrance  caused  in  the  audience  a  titter  that 
should  have  made  every  Californian  blush  with  shame.  Every- 
one of  that  little  band  of  alumni  I  could  have  wrung  by  the 
hand.  But  the  great  placid  public,  whatever  may  be  its  faults, 
has  an  infallible  sense  of  humor.  That  little  detachment  of 
graduates  was,  as  the  audience  adjudged  it,  grotesque. 

Then  I  remembered  at  Brown  University,  with  its  small 
student  body  of  a  little  more  than  seven  hundred,  the  Com- 
mencement Procession  which  solemnly  files  down  to  the  old 
white  Baptist  Church  and  stretches  out  like  an  army  of  cru- 
saders thronged  with  class  after  class  of  graduates  from  the 
leonine  alumni  of  half  a  century  back  to  the  younger  classes 
mustering  almost  every  man.  Few  of  these  graduates  can  find 
room  in  the  old  church,  but  under  the  elms  outside  they  con- 
gregate and  renew  a  perennial  youth  as  they  laugh  and  banter 
or  grow  serious  as  they  remember  that: 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

I  remember,  too,  the  afternoon,  the  thunder  of  half  a 
dozen  bands,  the  forming  of  an  exuberant  and  seemingly  end- 
less pageant  of  motley  figures  to  march  to  the  baseball  field  to 
watch  the  annual  game  between  varsity  and  brilliant  alumni 
marshalled  from  law  offices,  pulpits  and  'big  leagues.'  I  saw 
my  classmates  of  1906  at  our  quinquennial  with  our  outlandish 
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costumes  of  yellow  speckled  trousers,  blue  blouses,  and  little 
conical  straw  hats  which  covered  about  one  lobe  of  the  brain. 
My  comrades  had  come  back  from  almost  every  corner  of  the 
world.  They  were  ready  to  postpone  marriage  for  a  year  or  two 
or  to  starve  their  wives  and  children  to  find  money  to  go  from  Ja- 
pan or  India  or  Africa  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  I  wish  that 
my  students  here  could  have  seen  me  in  that  costume.  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  play  the  fool  to  teach  them  something  that 
they  never  learn  here;  to  stir  them  into  fire  from  that  leaden 
apathy  that  I  see  already  in  men  who  graduated  five  or  six 
years  after  I  did. 

Yes,  but  some  very  judicious  Californians  tell  me  that  the 
chance  for  such  golden  days  fled  with  the  mighty  growth  of 
this  institution  into  a  university.  I  should  like  to  give  men  a 
vision  of  the  Harvard  yard  on  class-day.  Nothing  could  be 
more  irritating  to  any  well-informed  and  open-minded  man  than 
the  ignorant  libel  which  attributes  to  Harvard  an  unpatriotic, 
unenthusiastic  Laodiceanism.  For  years  there  have  been  June 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  that  great  university  that  are  noble 
refutations  of  such  superstititions  as  those  which  conceive  a 
large  university  to  be  a  place  where  tradition  and  reunion  dies. 

Surely  I  do  not  need  to  point  the  moral  at  length.  If  we 
have  not,  in  our  obsession  over  technical  training,  lost  all  imag- 
ination, we  can  conceive  of  some  spring  days  at  the  University 
of  California  that  would  light  such  a  fire  of  loyalty  as  would 
give  Alma  Mater  an  imperial  grandeur  and  to  every  son  a 
precious  and  unquenchable  happiness." 

The  following  extract  from  the  California  Alumni  Weekly 
for  September  27th,  regarding  wider  extension  of  the  A.  B. 
degree,  is  interesting: 

"That  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  one  which  the  University  of 
California  must  confine  to  the  College  of  Letters,  with  its  re- 
quirements of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  the  contention  of  Professor 
W.  A.  Merrill.  In  his  article  in  'The  University  of  California 
Chronicle '  for  July,  1913,  he  directs  his  arguments  against  those 
wlio  favor  a  wide  extension  of  the  ancient  degree  to  all  colleges 
and  courses.  Professor  Merrill  believes  that  such  a  move  would 
be  illegal  under  the  deed  of  trust  and  organic  act  of  the  Univer- 
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sity,  as  well  as  an  unfortunate  and  disastrous  educational  mis- 
take. 

The  article,  in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

'  The  depreciation  of  the  classics  has  always  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  community  at  large  in  California,  and  it  has 
gained  in  force  with  the  years.  The  Trustees  knew  that  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  A.  B.  degree  would  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  buttresses  of  the  classics  by  declaring  the  ex- 
press policy  of  the  University,  and  in  their  ingeniousness 
thought  that  the  provision  of  the  status  of  student  at  large 
would  satisfy  those  who  wished  an  education  without  Greek; 
but  such  persons  could  not  have  a  degree.  It  is  altogether  in- 
conceivable that  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  California  could 
have  regarded  the  present  course  in  Social  Sciences,  which  has 
neither  prescribed  Greek  nor  Latin,  as  an  ' academical  course.' 
A  course  corresponding  to  our  course  in  Social  Sciences  actually 
existed  in  1872  at  Yale  and  led  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  which 
was  speedily  adopted  in  our  university  in  a  course  parallel  to 
the  classical,  as  has  been  stated  above.  One  of  the  attorneys 
who  supplied  a  legal  opinion  in  1893  is  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Glascock 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Letters,  and  he,  like  all 
the  others,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  degree 
without  Greek  would  be  illegal  and  a  breach  of  trust. 

'The  degree  of  Bachelor  Arts  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  now  an  enviable  distinction  and  the  years  will  in- 
crease that  distinction  if  the  trust  remains  unimpaired.  No 
persons  realize  this  more  than  the  alumni  of  the  College  of 
Letters,  and  they  will  be  quick  to  resent  any  change  which  to 
them  seems  a  robbery  of  their  degree  and  a  degradation  of  it. 

And  if  the  granting  of  the  degree  in  this  university  with- 
out Greek  is  inconceivable,  what  shall  be  said  about  Latin? 
What  would  the  founders  have  thought  of  the  course  of  Natural 
Sciences  without  any  Latin  even  for  admission,  and  a  cur- 
riculum made  up  wholly,  so  far  as  principals  go,  of  modern 
subjects?  The  radicals,  of  course,  are  willing  to  throw  over 
Latin  as  they  are  to  abandon  everything  else.  Stanford  has 
never  required  it;  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  state  universities 
have  given  it  up,  Harvard  does  not  require  it  after  admission ; 
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but  the  '  Eastern  Colleges'  referred  to  by  the  California  Col- 
lege Trustees  either  require  it  for  admission  or  in  college  also. 
President  Pritchett  in  the  Keport  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  1912,  p.  103,  says :  'in  the  eastern  states  all  of  the  well  known 
endowed  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  Cornell  and  Clark, 
require  Latin  for  admission  to  the  arts  course.'  Cornell  and 
Clark  may  be  excluded,  for  (I  mean  no  offense)  they  represent 
the  radical  position  in  different  ways,  and  neither,  moreover, 
was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  comparison  made  by  the 
California  Trustees;  but  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Am- 
herst, "Williams,  Brown,  Wesleyan,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton, 
Eutgers,  Pennsylvania,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  require  at  least  four 
years  of  preparation  Latin  for  A.  B.;  which  is  taken  before 
entrance  upon  the  curriculum  and  usually  tested  by  thorough 
examination  and  not  merely  certified  to  by  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal. What  would  be  the  consternation  of  Professor  Kellogg 
and  President  Durant,  or  Governor  Haight  and  Dr.  Stebbins, 
of  John  W.  Dwinelle  and  Judge  Wallace,  at  a  proposition  to 
give  the  historic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  a  person  excluded 
by  his  ignorance  of  Latin  from  direct  access  to  the  sources  of 
historical  knowledge?  Such  a  proposition  was  as  unthinkable 
as  would  have  been  the  banishing  of  the  study  of  the  English 
language  from  the  University.  Wlien  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
ceases  to  be  given  because  of  the  death  of  the  College  of  Let- 
ters because  of  lack  of  students,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  whether  it  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses.' " 


DRNER  I 


*  Joseph  B.  Egan,  A.  B. 


THE  WITNESS 

I  see  him  stand 

Bathed  in  eternal  light, 

With  upraised  hand 

And  brow  that  proudly  greets  the  morning  star ; 

Behind  him,  all  the  night, 

That  ever  was, 

Shrinks  into  chaos,  like  a  mist  that  drives  afar, 

Obedient  to  the  newly  risen  laws. 

His  eye  is  light, 

And  mountains  greet  the  seas 

Where  once  was  night; 

His  ear  gives  life  to  songs  as  yet  unheard, 

Most  ancient  melodies 

For  aeons  sung 

To  ears  unformed ;  the  clay  unvitalized,  unstirred 

By  spirits  tuned  to  comprehend  the  tongue. 


Master  of  Light! 

Thou  art  witness  of  thy  God. 

Without  thee,  Night ! 

Without  thee,  Silence,  though  creation  sang 

From  every  unformed  clod. 

And  thou  art  great, 

For  on  thy  word,  through  all  the  days  must  hang 

The  honor  of  thy  God's  estate. 


*A.  B.,   Creighton,  '99;    Harvard,   '05.     Sub-master,  Washington   Grammar 
School,   Boston,  Mass. 
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school's  Moot  Court,  in  addition 
to  continuing  his  work  as  pro  fes- 
sor  of  Equity,  Trusts,  Constitu- 
tional Law,  and  Bills  and  Notes. 
As  Assistant  City  Attorney,  Mr. 
Te  Poel  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  the  benefit  of  which 
the  law  students  will  reap  in  the 
court  work.  About  fourteen  pub- 
lic trials  will  be  held  at  each  of 
which  designated  Seniors  will  act 
as  attorneys;  the  Juniors  will 
serve  as  witnesses  and  the  Fresh- 
men as  jurors.  Professor  Te  Poel 
will  prepare  statements  of  facts 
for  the  various  cases  and  will 
grade  the  students  upon  their 
work,  whether  they  act  as  attor- 
neys, witnesses,  jurors  or  auditors. 

Honorable  Edward  Simeral  will 
continue  to  act  as  judge  in  Court 
Room  No.  2,  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  justice,  probate,  equity  and 
appellate  work. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  un- 
der date  of  August  22,  1913,  has 
printed  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections,  an  arti- 
cle contributed  by  Professor  J.  S. 


Foote  of  the  Creighton  College  of 
Medicine  on  "The  Comparative 
Histology  of  the  Femur." 

The  following  extract  from  the 
pamphlet  may  be  of  interest  to 
Courier  readers : 

"The  comparative  study  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  femur  was 
begun  by  the  present  writer  in 
1909.  The  first  report  described 
46  microsections  of  the  femora  of 
as  many  different  animals  and  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Microscopical  Soci- 
ety of  April,  1911.  Following  the 
first  report  and  largely  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka, 
curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Anthropology  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  the  writer  has 
extended  his  investigation  to  man 
of  different  ages  and  races,  as  well 
as  to  many  additional  genera  and 
species  of  animals ;  and  an  ab- 
stract of  these  further  studies 
which  revealed  many  important 
and  new  points,  is  here  present- 
ed. *  *  * 

"The  total  number  of  genera 
and  species  whose  femora  have  up 
to  this  date  been  examined 
amounts  to  400,  including,  am- 
phibians, reptiles,  birds,  mammals, 
and  man.  The  observations  have 
been  made  on  complete  cross-sec- 
tions of  the  femur  at  the  middle 
of     the     shaft.       Embryological, 
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adolescent,  adult,  and  senile  bones 
of  the  same  species  were  exam- 
ined whenever  it  was  possible,  and 
controlling  studies  were  also  made 
on  other  bones  of  the  body.  The 
drawings  have  been  made  for  the 
most  part  with  the  aid  of  the  Ed- 
inger  apparatus. 

"The  investigations,  which  are 
of  pioneer  nature,  have  brought 
out  many  facts  that  are  new  to 
science.  The  existence  of  three 
types  of  bone,  together  with  a 
number  of  combinations  of  these 
types,  is  established." 


Mr.  John  A.  Bennewitz,  who  for 
several  years  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  College  of  Law,  but 
who  since  last  December  has  been 
on  the  legal  staff  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  with 
offices  at  Omaha,  will  give  an 
evening  course  to  the  law  students 
this  fall  on  the  subject  of  "Con- 
veyancing and  the  Examination  of 
Abstracts."  Mr.  Bennewitz  for- 
merly had  the  Property  courses  in 
the  Law  School  and  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Union  Pacific  Law  De- 
partment had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  examination  of  ab- 
stracts. As  a  lecturer  he  has 
always  been  very  popular,  and  his 
new  course  ought  to  prove  attrac- 
tive in  the  extreme. 


In  the  College  of  Medicine  four 
new  professors  will  assist  in  the 
work  this  year,  their  names  being 
Drs.  A.  Spoor,  University  of 
Michigan,  '02,  H.  F.  Connett,  Ph. 


B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  '11, 
Everett  Craig,  A.  B.,  M.  A., 
University  of  Indiana,  and  H. 
P.  Gerald,  a  Harvard  man  and 
graduate  of  Tufts  College,  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  Spoor  will  assist  in 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology;  Dr. 
Connett  will  assist  in  Histol- 
ogy and  Embryology.  Professor 
Craig  will  have  the  chair  in 
Biology  and  assist  in  Chemistry, 
and  Dr.  Gerald  in  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology.  Dr.  Spoors  has 
been  engaged  in  laboratory  work 
for  the  last  eleven  years  and  Dr. 
Connett  for  the  last  two  years.  G. 
A.  Young,  M.  A.,  will  have  the 
chair  of  nervous  and  mental  di- 
seases, and  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D., 
will  be  his  assistant.  Dr.  Dishong 
has  spent  the  last  eight  months 
and  Dr.  Young  the  last  four 
months  in  Europe  taking  special 
work  in  Psychotherapy. 


Two  new  professors  have  been 
adedd  to  the  staff  of  the  College 
of  Law,  Messrs.  Neal  D.  Reardon, 
A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois,  '00; 
LL.  B.  Northwestern,  '08,  A.  M., 
'11,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Anson  H. 
Bigelow,  B.  S.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, '87;  LL.  B.,  Creighton, 
'12.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  teaching  ex- 
perience which  they  gained  in  pub- 
lic schools,  Mr.  Reardon  in  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Bigelow  in  South 
Dakota,  where  at  the  time  he  re- 
signed to  study  law,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Lead  schools.  Mr. 
Reardon  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Illinois  and  Northwest- 
ern University  and  for  same  years 
taught  law  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Rear- 
don  will  teach  the  following  sub- 
jects: Common  Law  Pleading, 
Persons,  Code  Pleading,  Trial 
Practice,  Damages  and  Sales ;  in 
addition  he  will  also  have  charge 
of  a  course  of  bibliography  and 
the  preparation  of  abstracts,  a 
new  course  introduced  this  year 
in  the  law  school.  Mr.  Bigelow, 
who  will  conduct  the  Property 
courses,  served  in  the  South  Da- 
kota legislature  several  years  ago 
and  was  clerk  in  the  Nebraska  leg- 
islature in  the  eighties.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  Model  House 
at  the  Law  School  and  will  organ- 
ize this  legislative  assembly  along 
the  lines  of  legislatures  generally. 


In  the  College  of  Medicine  a 
new  laboratory  for  Bacteriology 
and  Embryology  has  been  fitted 
up  and  in  the  labortory  of  Anat- 
omy over  one  hundred  wet  speci- 
mens have  been  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Foote  returned  the  last 
week  of  August  from  Maine, 
where  he  has  been  spending  the 
summer ;  Dr.  H.  F.  Gerald  has  re- 
turned from  Boston,  where  he 
spent  the  last  few  weeks,  and  Drs. 
A.  D.  Dunn,  G.  A.  Young,  G.  W. 
Dishong  and  C.  C.  Allison,  all  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  returned 
from  Europe  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  classes. 


Drs.  Hippie  and  Sherraden  of 
the  Dental  College  returned  about 
the  middle  of  August  from  the 
Minnesota  lakes,  where  they  went 
for  an  outing. 


In  the  College  of  Dentistry  the 
Infirmary  has  been  renovated  and 
a  new  examining  room  for  patients 
has  been  provided.  A  new  office 
has  also  been  secured  for  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Clinics. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Leary,  Arts,  '97,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Fremont  College  of 
Pharmacy  on  August  12th  at  Fre- 
mont. 


Mr.  William  Donahoe,  Arts,  '08, 
Law,  '11,  and  Miss  Mary  Noonan, 
were  married  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Omaha,  on  August  20th. 
They  will  live  at  Albion,  Nebras- 
ka, where  Mr.  Donahoe  is  County 
Attorney. 


Professor  Harley  G.  Moorhead 
of  the  College  of  Law,  recently 
appointed  Election  Commissioner 
of  Douglas  County  by  Governor 
Morehead,  has  been  showered  with 
congratulations  on  account  of  his 
successful  conduct  of  the  recent 
Gas  Franchise  election. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Green,  Arts,  '93,  who 
is  now  editor  of  the  Creighton 
Liberal,  Creighton,  Nebraska,  re- 
cently published  a  very  compli- 
mentary notice  of  the  University 
in  his  newspaper. 
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The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  August 
16th  shows  that  the  highest  aver- 
age made  by  any  student  of  a 
Nebraska  medical  college  in  the 
May  examination  was  won  by  a 
Creighton  student,  the  average  be- 
ing 86.5%. 


seventy-five   pounds   of  mountain 
trout. 


Mr.  Harry  W.  Shackelford, 
Law,  '10,  was  married  to  Miss 
Thora  Yoder  on  August  16th. 


Professor  R.  A.  Daly,  of  Chi- 
cago, will  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures commencing  on  October  20th 
on  "Law  Books  and  Their  Use." 
The  course  will  be  given  at  the 
College  of  Law  to  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  as  well  as  to  such 
members  of  the  local  Bar  as  may 
be  interested.  Professor  Daly  has 
for  several  years  been  delivering 
his  course  at  Creighton  and  his 
annual  visits  are  anticipated  with 
delight. 


The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Myrtle  Monasach 
of  Los  Angeles  to  Dr.  Herman 
Sugarman,  Medicine,  '10,  who 
since  graduating  has  built  up  a 
splendid  practice  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  wedding  will  occur  this  Fall. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Ballard,  Dentistry,  '10, 
who  is  practicing  at  Nebraska 
City,  recently  returned  from  Col- 
orado, where  he  secured  a  permit 
to  practice  dentistry.  Incidental- 
ly, the  Doctor  enjoyed  a  short  va- 
cation and  reports  that  he  caught 


That  the  Creighton  Courier  is 
widely  read  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Popular  Astronomy  in  the 
August-September  number  and 
the  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment of  August  30th  last,  both  re- 
printed a  part  of  Professor  Rig- 
ge's  article  on  The  North  Pole, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Courier 
of  June  15th. 


In  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
Prof.  Francis  B.  Cassilly,  S.  J., 
will  be  supervisor  this  year,  as  al- 
so in  the  College  of  Law,  and  W. 
H.  Sheradden,  D.  D.  S.,  and  F.  J. 
Despecher,  D.  D.  S.,  both  among 
the  best  known  of  Omaha's  older 
practitioners  of  Dentistry,  will  of- 
fer instruction.  Dr.  Sheradden  in 
Prosthetic  and  Clinical  Dentistry, 
Crowns  and  Bridges,  and  Dr.  De- 
specher in  Materia  Medica,  Ther- 
apeutics and  Mouth  Hygiene.    W. 

C.  Stoft,  D.  D.  S.,  and  H.  E.  King, 

D.  D.  S.,  have  also  been  added  to 
the  staff,  the  former  being  pro- 
fessor of  Orthodontia  and  the  lat- 
ter being  in  charge  of  the  Fresh- 
men laboratory.  A  new  course  on 
Special  Diseases  will  be  given  by 
Charles  McMartin,  M.  -D.,  and  a 
course  on  Anesthesia  by  A.  F. 
Burkhard,  M.  D. 


Charles  and  Raphael  Hamilton, 
two  of  last  year's  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  are  at  present 
touring  Northern  Europe.     When 
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last  heard  from  they  were  in  Cop- 
enhagen where  they  had  a  pleas- 
ant visit  with  the  Jesuits  of  that 
city.  They  write  that  the  Jesuits 
have  a  flourishing  college  of  over 
three  hundred  students  there  and 
a  grammar  school  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  They  have  traversed 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  from 
Denmark  will  go  to  Germany. 


Professor  William  F.  Rigge,  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
presided  at  a  luncheon  given  on 
Friday,  September  12th,  by  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  at  its 
club  rooms,  and  introduced  the 
principal  speaker,  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook,  the  Artie  explorer,  whose 
subject  was  "Resources  of  the 
North  as  a  Commercial  Proposi- 
tion." 


Mr.  Sidney  Foley,  who  for  the 
past  three  years  played  on  the  St. 
Mary's  College  eleven  and  was  at 
one  time  captain  of  the  team,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Athletic  Board 
to  coach  the  High  School  football 
team.  Mr.  Foley  is  at  present  a 
Freshman  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine. Mr.  Isadore  Reifenrath  will 
be  captain  of  the  squad,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Langdon  will  be  manager. 
Prof.  David  Hickey  of  the  Arts 
College  is  acting  as  faculty  direc- 
tor. 


Mr.  James  F.  Connelly,  Law  '13, 
recently  returned  form  a  visit 
with  his  parents  at  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.     En  route  west,  Mr.  Connelly 


enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  with  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Tumulty,  private 
secretary  to  President  Wilson. 


The  engagement  of  Mr.  James 
H.  Hanley,  Law,  '10,  to  Miss  May 
O'Brien  of  Omaha  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  marriage  will  take 
place  on  October  28th  at  St.  Ce- 
celia's pro-cathedral.  Mr.  Hanley 
is  at  present  private  secretary  to 
Congressman  Lobeck  and  Miss 
O'Brien  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Omaha,  particularly  in 
musical  circles. 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  Scott,  Arts,  '00, 
visited  Omaha  friends  recntiy,  and 
returned  to  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  on 
September  23rd  to  look  after  a 
number  of  projects  in  which  he 
and  his  brother,  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott, 
Medicine,  '03,  of  Butte,  Montana, 
are  interested. 


The  wife  and  little  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Burke,  Arts,  '05, 
Law,  '08,  of  Morris,  Minnesota, 
made  a  recent  visit  to  Omaha. 


The  Freshman  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  Mr.  Maurice  B. 
Griffin,  president ;  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Barrett,  vice-president ;  Mr.  James 
P.  Gaffney,  secretary;  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Sprecher,  treasurer. 


Dr.  Glen  E.  Peters,  Medicine, 
'11,  was  married  on  September 
10th  to  Miss  Mabel  Agatha  Brun- 
er  of  Randolph,  Nebraska,  where 
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the  Doctor  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 


Dr.  Harry  D.  Clark,  Medicine, 
'12,  and  Miss  Gladys  Gold  were 
married  on  September  18th  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Arthur  Dailey,  who  graduated 
from  the  Academic  Department 
last  June,  is  now  manager  of  the 
summer  resort  located  on  Eaton's 
ranch  near  Wolf,  Wyo.  Mr. 
Dailey  went  to  Eaton's  at  the 
close  of  the  school  term  and  has 
worked  himself  rapidly  upward. 
Thomas  Norris,  who  graduated 
from  the  Arts  College  a  year  ago, 
is  now  steward  at  the  same  place. 
Both  boys  went  to  spend  their  va- 
cation at  that  place  during  the 
summer  following  Norris'  gradua- 
tion. Several  other  Creighton 
students  were  in  the  party  at  the 
time,  among  them  being  Robert 
Connell,  son  of  City  Physician  R. 
W.  Connell. 


Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  chief  surgeon 
at  St.  James'  Hospital,  Butte, 
Mont.,  who  was  in  Omaha  recent- 
ly, reported  that  Dr.  Frederick 
Langdon,  formerly  assistant  city 
physician  here,  but  now  Dr. 
Scott's  assistant,  is  doing  well  at 
Butte. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Meehan,  Medicine, 
'08,  now  an  army  surgeon  located 
in  Texas,  was  recently  married  to 
a  Tekamah,  Neb.,  girl. 


Michael  Quinn,  Arts,  '12,  has 
entered  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska.   He  is  a  Nebraska  boy. 


The  senior  class  Division  A,  of 
the  Academic  Department,  has 
elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  Daniel  Reif enrath ;  vice- 
president,  William  Kelly;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Leo  Beveridge. 


The  Junior  Literary  Society,  the 
debating  club  made  up  of  High 
School  students,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  :  President,  Prof. 
Reilly ;  vice  -  president,  Charles 
Bongardt ;  secretary,  Donald  Kee- 
gan;   treasurer,   Aloysius   Larkin. 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  Egan,  Arts,  '99, 
who  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, public  schools,  issied 
his  new  volume,  "Little  People  of 
the  Dust,"  from  the  press  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publishing  Company  of 
Boston  on  October  15th.  Another 
volume  entitled,  "The  Beaten 
Path,"  will  appear  next  spring 
and  a  third  volume,  * '  The  Morrow 
of  Resurrection,"  will  appear 
shortly.  Mr.  Egan  has  also  re- 
cently completed  three  plays 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
New  York  critics. 


Mr.  John  A.  Bennewitz,  A.  M., 
LL.  B.,  who  gives  a  course  on  Con- 
veyancing and  the  Examination 
of  Abstracts,  in  the  College  of 
Law,  is  editing  a  Bulletin  sent  out 
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each  month  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Law  Department.  Mr.  Bennewitz 
is  a  member  of  the  Railroad's  legal 
staff. 


One  of  the  most  reliable  meth- 
ods of  determining,  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  relative  standing 
of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
country  is  afforded  by  the  rank 
conferred  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Regents,  who  have  for  several 
years  issued  annual  hand-books 
containing  information  about 
these  schools.  The  friends  of  the 
University  will  therefore  be  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  all  of  the  Creigh- 
ton  professional  colleges  have 
been  accorded  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  their  highest  standing, 
and  the  Creighton  graduate  is 
therefore  free  to  present  his  cred- 
its in  New  York  with  assurance 
that  they  will  be  fully  recognized. 


The  Summer  Session,  which 
closed  on  August  2nd,  though  not 
intended  exclusively  for  members 
of  religious  orders,  was  neverthe- 
less very  generously  patronized  by 
them  and  on  their  departure  they 
adopted  the  following  resolutions 
with  the  request  that  they  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Chronicle: 

Whereas:  The  Creighton  Uni- 
versity has  opened  the  doors  of 
its  College  of  Arts  to  women,  in- 
cluding religious,  and  will  here- 
after confer  upon  them  the  degrees 
equal  to  those  heretofore  granted 
exclusively  to  men,  we  the  relig- 
ious who  attended  the  school  and 


who  are  consequently  its  charter 
members,  do  hereby  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  at  this  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
several  orders  held  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  the  first  summer  school 
session : 

Resolved :  That  we  express  our 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
portunity  afforded  us,  and  all  the 
religious  orders  of  women,  of  tak- 
ing a  college  course  at  The  Creigh- 
ton University,  and  thereby  hav- 
ing for  our  instructors,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  members  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious teaching  order  of  med- 
ieval and  modern  times,  or  other 
instructors,  masters  in  the  profes- 
sion, chosen  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  most 
grateful  thanks  to  our  able  and 
courteous  director,  Reverend  Wil- 
liam P.  Whelan,  S.  J.,  for  his  un- 
tiring zeal,  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school,  individually  as  well  as 
collectively,  and  his  pleasant,  en- 
couraging words,  ever  ready  and 
always  effective.  Sincere  thanks 
are  also  due  our  capable,  conscien- 
tious, clever  and  cordial  Dean  for 
the  splendid  organization  of  this 
the  initial  session,  for  his  tactful 
management  of  affairs  in  detail  as 
well  as  in  the  whole,  for  his  un- 
failing kindness,  his  enthusiasm, 
most  contagious,  his  earnestness, 
as  well  as  the  precision  with  which 
he  satisfied  all  requirements. 

Resolved,  That  thanks  be  offer- 
ed to  the  instructors  who  so  ably 
assisted  in  this  new  undertaking, 
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for  their  earnest  efforts,  their 
faultless  ideals  set  before  us  by 
both  word  and  example,  and  the 
peerless  devotion  they  showed  for 
their  work.  We  earnestly  thank 
those  who  furnished  the  afternoon 
exercises,  the  splendid  lectures 
and  the  other  entertaining  pro- 
grams, and  we  hereby  resolve  to 
devote  our  energies  to  the  pro- 
gress, enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  this  summer  school  as 
well  as  to  our  own  individual  im- 
provement. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Reverend  Presi- 
dent of  The  Creighton  University 
for  the  supreme  benefits  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  Sunday  afternoon 
conferences,  wherein  we  were  ad- 
dressed by  several  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated spiritual  instructors,  thus 
accentuating  most  emphatically 
our  duties  as  religious  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge 
our  deep  indebtedness  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop,  not  only  for  his 
splendid  and  cultured  instruction, 
but  also  for  the  interest  he  ex- 
hibited in  our  work,  and  his  en- 
couraging fatherly  admonition, 
leaving  us  with  the  well  chosen 
words — "Now  you  have  begun, 
persevere." 

Signed : 

Benedictine  Sisters,  Gutherie, 
Oklahoma. 

Bernardine  Sisters,  Nebraska 
City,  Nebraska. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Denver,  Col- 
orado. 


Sisters  of  Humility,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Sisters  of  Loretto,  Loretto,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis;  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
Iowa. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Dodge, 
Nebraska. 

Sisters  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming. 


Mr.  Julius  Festner,  Arts,  '12,  at 
present  Vice  Consul  at  Leipzig, 
Germany,  participated  in  an  inter- 
national turnfest  at  Leipzig  and 
won  three  prizes,  the  two  hundred 
yard  dash,  the  high  jump  and  pole 
vault.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
laurel  wreaths  and  ribbons.  Eight 
thousand  Turners  passed  in  parade 
on  this  occasion  before  the  King 
of  Saxony  and  many  members  of 
the  nobility. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Omaha  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  under  which  a 
new  drive  was  established  to  be 
known  as  the  John  A.  Creighton 
Boulevard.     To  the  present  gen- 
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eration  and  to  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  enjoyed  and  in 
the  future  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  wise  investments  made  by 
the  Creighton  family,  a  reminder 
of  the  Count's  princely  generosity 
is  scarcely  necessary,  but  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  city  to  which  he  gave 
so  liberally  should  have  taken  this 
step  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 


ber  of  the  firm  of  DeBord,  Frad- 
enburg  &  Van  Orsdel. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Forbing,  a  graduate 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  has 
been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  will  as- 
sume his  new  duties  at  once.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  H.  J.  Gerald,  who 
will  act  as  instructor  of  materia 
medica  and  assistant  to  Dean 
Muirhead  in  physiology  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Forbing  was  graduated 
from  Notre  Dame  with  the  degrees 
of  B.  S.  and  Ph.  G.,  and  has  since 
spent  one  year  in  research  work 
in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  at 
Heidelberg  University  in  Ger- 
many. He  will  teach  pharmacy 
and  physiology  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy. 


Mr.  Ralph  Van  Orsdel,  Law, 
'10,  and  Miss  Esther  Hunter, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H. 
Hunter,  were  married  at  Fremont 
on  July  1st.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Orsdel  left  immediately  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  will  be  at 
home  after  August  1st  at  Omaha, 
where  Mr.  Van  Orsdel  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  as  a  mem- 


Mr.  William  C.  Fraser,  Law,  '08, 
has  formed  an  association  for  the 
practice  of  law  with  Messrs.  Cro- 
foot  and  Scott  of  Omaha. 


Mr.  James  P.  Sullivan,  Law,  '15, 
was  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
South  Omaha  Board  of  Education 
on  July  7th. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Schrempp,  Law, 
'13,  passed  the  Kansas  Bar  exam- 
ination and  has  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Se- 
neca, Kansas,  where  he  is  associ- 
ated with  the  county  attorney. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Haller,  Dentistry, 
'13,  was  married  during  the  vaca- 
tion to  Miss  Agnes  Sollars,  and 
after  a  short  wedding  trip  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
at  Blair,  Nebraska. 


On  June  10  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Shane,  Arts,  '99,  was  married  to 
Miss  Nell  Sheridan  at  the  Cathe- 
dral in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  Rt.  Rev. 
M.  F.  Burke,  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Archibald  J.  Tal- 
madge  of  the  Arts  faculty.  After 
a  trip  through  Canada  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McShane  returned  to  Omaha, 
where  they  are  making  their  home 
at  the  Normandie. 


Prof.  G.  D.  Sweezey,  professor 
of  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
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Nebraska,  being  on  his  way  to  Be- 
loit  and  having  an  hour  between 
trains,  paid  the  Creighton  Observ- 
atory a  visit  on  June  13th.  While 
the  transit  had  occupied  his  chief 
attention  on  his  former  visit  last 
November,  this  time  he  carefully 
examined  the  chronograph,  with 
which  star  transits  are  observed. 


Prof.  Rigge  has  recently  been 
tendered  a  membership  in  the  Roy- 
al Societies  Club  of  London,  as 
well  as  in  the  International  Math- 
ematical Society  called  Circolo 
Matematico  di  Palermo. 


Mr.  John  P.  Byrne,  Arts,  '08, 
has  presented  a  Milvay  tangent 
galvanometer  to  the  Science  De- 
partment. The  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  very  small  magnetic 
needle  in  teh  center  of  a  ring  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  Three  sets  of 
coils  on  this  ring,  containing  four, 
fifty  and  five  hundred  turns  of 
wire,  together  with  every  desira- 
ble adjustment,  make  the  instru- 
ment serviceable  for  a  great  vari- 
ety of  accurate  electrical  meas- 
urements. 


Early  in  June  Honorable  James 
P.  English,  for  several  years  one 
of  the  professors  in  the  College  of 
Law,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Morehead  judge  of  the  District 
Court  to  succeed  Honorable  How- 
ard Kennedy,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  newly 
created  Board  of  Control  for 
State    Institutions.      Judge    Eng- 


lish has  been  a  resident  of  Omaha 
for  thirty-three  years  and  for 
eight  years  was  County  Attorney 
of  Douglas  County.  He  was  born 
in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  and  after 
finishing  his  common  school  edu- 
cation read  law  in  a  office  at  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin.  He  came  to 
Omaha  in  1880  and  for  several 
years  was  associated  with  the  late 
James  M.  Woolworth  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hall,  Mc- 
Culloch  &  English.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  his  services  as 
County  Attorney  he  secured  396 
convictions  as  against  thirty-six 
acquittals.  Of  the  convictions 
twenty-three  were  in  cases  of  mur- 
der and  manslaughter,  and  of  the 
acquittals  but  four  were  for  cap- 
ital offenses. 


That  the  Creighton  College  of 
Medicine  is  doing  work  of  a  very 
high  grade  is  fully  attested  by 
the  report  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  published  in  the 
Journal  of  May  24th. 

The  association  has  for  several 
years  kept  statistics  covering  the 
medical  licenses  in  all  of  the  states 
of  the  union,  and  each  year  a  ser- 
ies of  tables  is  published  giving 
detailed  information  as  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  graduates  of 
all  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
in  State  Board  examinations. 

During  1912  fifty-five  Creighton 
graduates  were  examined  in  eight 
different  states,  only  five  failing 
to  pass.    The  states  in  which  they 
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were  examined  are  California,  Id- 
aho, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon  and  South 
Dakota,  four  of  the  failures  being 
in  Nebraska  and  one  in  Oregon. 
Reference  to  the  percentage  of 
failures  in  other  schools  shows 
that  Creighton's  was  very  low 
comparatively. 

Of  the  graduates  from  1908  to 
1912  inclusive,  examined  by  State 
Boards  during  1912,  fifty-one  were 
from  the  Creighton  College  of 
Medicine  and  forty-seven  passed, 
four  failing.  These  graduates 
were  examined  in  seven  different 
states  and  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure was  7.8,  the  lowest  average 
not  only  in  Nebraska  but  in  the 
following  states  as  well :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon.  South  Carolina  and  Ver- 
mont. The  failures  among  grad- 
uates from  foreign  schools  was 
34.6  per  cent,  as  against  7.8  for 
Creighton. 

In  the  table  including  the  forty- 
three  large  medical  schools  of  the 
country  Creighton  is  listed,  being 
the  only  institution  included  from 
either  Nebraska  or  Iowa.  Of  the 
graduates  for  all  years  fifty-five 
were  examined  and  fifty  passed, 
the  percentage  of  failures  being 
9.1,  which  is  a  lower  average  than 
that  of  the  following  schools,  also 
listed :  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Chicago ;  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky ; 
Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and 


Surgery;  Memphis  Hospital  Med- 
ical College,  Memphis,  Tennessee; 
Meharry  Medical  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee;  Tufts  College 
Medical  School,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York;  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland  ; 
Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois ;  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  New  York;  Med- 
ical College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lnia;  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts ;  Maryland 
Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land; College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Maryland ; 
Atlanta  School  of  Medicine,  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia;  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont; American  Medical  College, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin ;  University  of  Arkansas,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal College,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Albany  Medical  College,  Albany, 
New  York;  Leonard  School  of 
Medicine,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina; University  of  Tennessee, 
Memphis,  Tennessee ;  University 
of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

In  the  table  of  graduates  for 
1908-12  Creighton  had  fifty-one 
examined  with  four  failures,  or  a 
percentage  of  7.8  failed,  which 
gives  Creighton  a  lower  percent- 
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age  of  failures  than  twenty-six  of 
the  forty-three  schools  listed.  Of 
the  graduates  of  1912  forty-four 
were  examined,  only  two  of  whom 
failed,  the  per  cent  being  4.5, 
which  is  lower  than  for  twenty- 
nine  of  the  forty-three  schools  list- 
ed. In  this  group  Creighton 
stands  eleventh  out  of  43  schools 
listed  from  among  the  110  schools 
of  the  country.  Of  the  graduates 
from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  seven 
were  examined  in  states  other 
than  Nebraska  and  of  these  seven 
none  failed  to  pass,  thus  giving 
Creighton  a  perfect  record  in 
what  is  recorded  as  the  most  se- 
vere test  for  medical  graduates, 
namely,  examination  in  a  foreign 
state. 

In  the  table  devoted  to  col- 
leges having  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  failures  before  State  Boards  in 
1912,  forty-one  of  the  110  schools 
in  the  country  are  listed,  Creigh- 
ton being  the  only  one  in  Ne- 
braska. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  agi- 
tation of  the  last  few  years  for 
higher  standards  among  medical 
schools,  this  showing  is  gratifying 
in  the  extreme  to  friends  of 
Creighton,  indicating  as  it  does 
that  judged  by  the  real  test  of  its 
output  the  University's  Medical 
School  is  doing  work  for  which  no 
one  need  apologize.  These  results, 
computed  by  an  impartial  board, 
are  proof  positive  that  the  work 
of  Creighton  College  of  Medicine 
is  being  conducted  on  a  very  high 
plane. 


The  reorganization  of  the  Uni- 
versity orchestra  has  been  effected 
with  about  twenty-five  answering 
to  roll  call.  Mr.  Louis  Neble,  one 
of  Omaha's  most  popular  band 
leaders,  has  been  selected  as  the 
musical  director  for  the  coming 
year.  Professor  Fitzgibbons  of 
the  College  of  Arts  is  in  charge. 


Dean  F.  X.  MeMenamy  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  on  behalf  of  the 
University,  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  held  in 
Lincoln  on  October  4th.  The 
meeting  was  convened  by  James 
E.  Delzell,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


A  Medical  Research  society, 
composed  of  the  members  of  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  has  been 
formed.  Dr.  A.  L.  Muirhead,  dean 
of  the  college,  was  the  prime  mov- 
er in  the  organization. 

The  students  will  meet  every 
second  and  fourth  Friday  evening 
of  each  month  and  discuss  medi- 
cal questions,  while  prominent 
practitioners  will  address  the  stu- 
dents. The  officers  elected  are : 
President,  I.  F.  Cartney;  Vice- 
resident  and  Secretary,  Clarence 
Foltz  ;  Business  committee,  George 
Brown,  Dean  A.  L.  Muirhead  and 
Frank  Jellisen. 


Mr.  Harry  Welch,  Arts,  '00,  ath- 
lete and  former  member  of  the 
Rourke   baseball  team,   and  Miss 
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May  Geisler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Geisler,  2906  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  were  married  on  October 
1st  at  St.  John's  Church,  Rever- 
end "William  P.  Whelan  perform- 
ing the  ceremony. 


officers  will  be  elected  at  a  future 
meeting. 


Michael  Dineen,  son  of  Assistant 
Chief  Martin  J.  Dineen  of  the 
Omaha  Fire  Department,  died  on 
October  2nd  at  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital after  an  illness  of  four  weeks 
with  typhoid  fever.  He  was  twen- 
ty-one years  old  and  lived  with 
his  parents  at  2521  Cuming  street, 
Omaha. 

Mr.  Dineen 's  father  is  one  of  the 
first  alumni  of  the  Arts  College 
and  the  deceased  wos  himself  a 
student  of  that  college  for  several 
years. 


The  Model  House,  an  organiza- 
tion conducted  by  the  College  of 
Law  to  give  its  students  instruc- 
tion in  parliamentary  procedure 
and  to  facilitate  ease  in  public 
speaking,  held  its  first  meeting  of 
the  year  on  October  1st.  Dean 
Martin  explained  to  the  students 
the  objects  of  the  organization, 
after  which  he  introduced  Profes- 
sor Bigelow,  who  is  to  be  the 
faculty  overseer  for  the  present 
school-year. 

The  Model  House  will  be  pat- 
terned and  conducted  along  the 
lines  of  the  Nebraska  legislature. 
The  members  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  different  counties  of 
the  state.     A  speaker  and  other 


The  German  Literary  Society  of 
the  College  of  Arts  held  its  initial 
members  present.  Officers  were 
meeting  on  October  2nd  in  the  col- 
lege assembly  hall  with  all  the 
elected  as  follows :  Professor 
Weisenhorn,  President ;  Messrs. 
Henry  Bongardt,  Vice-president; 
Daniel  Reif  enrath,  Secretary ; 
Charles  Kanne,  Treasurer.  The 
purpose  of  the  society  is  the  culti- 
vation of  German  literature,  lan- 
guage and  history  by  the  study 
and  imitation  of  German  master- 
pieces. 


The  class  of  1914,  of  the  College 
of  Arts  has  decided  on  November 
19th  as  the  date  for  the  annual 
hop.  It  will  be  a  formal  affair  and 
the  class  predicts  it  will  eclipse 
any  of  the  social  affairs  given  by 
the  student  body  of  the  university. 

The  committee  on  arrangements, 
Earle  Connolly,  Frank  McDermott 
and  Charles  Mclnery  have  sump- 
tuous plans  for  decorating  the  ball 
room. 

Many  requests  for  invitations 
have  been  received  which  will 
necessitate  the  guest  list  being  lim- 
ited due  to  the  size  of  the  hall. 
The  alumni  of  the  university  have 
promised  to  aid  in  making  the  af- 
fair a  success.  The  patronesses 
will  be  announced  within  a  few 
days. 

The  class  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve   during  the  first 
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semester :  Lawrence  Bushman, 
President;  Carlisle  Lentz,  Vice- 
president;  Earl  Connolly,  Secre- 
tary, and  Paul  Burke,  Treasurer. 
They  will  assist  the  committee  on 
arrangements  in  perfecting  the  de- 
tails of  the  dance. 


On  a  rain  soaked  field  the  High 
School  team  defeated  the  Nebras- 
ka City  High  School  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  4th,  by  a  score  of  6  to  0.  The 
muddy  condition  of  the  field  inter- 
ferred  seriously  with  the  playing. 
The  game  was  hard  fought  and 
Creighton 's  score  came  in  the  last 
period.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  game  the  ball  was  mostly  in 
Creighton  territory,  but  whenever 
the  goal  was  threatened  the  Blue 
and  White  braced  and  the  locals 
lost  on  downs.  The  second  and 
third  quarters  were  much  like  the 
first,  Creighton  being  continually 
in  the  Defensive.  Frequent  fum- 
bles were  made  on  both  sides  and 
neither  team  was  able  to  hold  the 
ball  any  length  of  time.  In  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  field,  the 
Creighton  team  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the 
game. 


Mr.  Donald  J.  Burke,  Law,  12, 
now  practicing  law  in  Omaha,  re- 
cently returned  from  Chicago, 
where  for  several  days  he  attend- 
ed a  joint  convention  of  three 
leading  national  law  fraternities 
as  delegate  from  Theta  Chapter  in 
the  Creighton  College  of  Law  of 


the  Delta  Phi  Delta  Legal  Fra- 
ternity. 

The  convention  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  the  chapters  of 
the  three  national  law  fraternities 
of  Theta  Lammda  Phi,  Alpha  Kap- 
pa Phi,  and  Delta  Phi  Delta,  who 
came  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  convention  the  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  three  frater- 
nities into  one  great,  national  fra- 
ternity having  over  thirty-five 
ptrong,  active  chapters  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  was  effected.  The 
new  fraternity  is  the  Delta  Theta 
Phi  Law  Fraternity.  It  has  chap- 
ters in  the  following  universities, 
among  others :  Cornell  University, 
University  of  Georgia,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Ohio  Northeri  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Georgetown  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Ford- 
ham  University,  University  of 
Oregon,  Ohio  State  University, 
University  of  Michigan,  Chicago 
University,  John  Marshall  School 
of  Law,  Northwestern  University, 
St.  Paul  College  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Creighton  University. 

The  local  chapter  of  Delta  Theta 
Phi  has  a  beautiful  home  at  2226 
Howard  Strret  and  has  a  large 
alumni  as  well  as  active  member- 
ship. 

Among  other  distinguished 
members  of  Delta  Theta  Phi  Law 
Fraternity      are      Chief      Justice 
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White  and  Associate  Justice  Day 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


Dr.  Clifford  Roben,  Dentistry, 
'08,  who  is  now  praticing  at  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  visited  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  during  the  re- 
cent Ak-Sar-Ben  Carnival. 


The  various  fraternities  in  the 
school  have  been  entertaining  the 
prospective  members  with  smok- 
ers. 


Mr.  Theodore  Nelson  and  Mr. 
Chester  Wells  of  the  Class  of  '13 
of  the  College  of  Arts  are  on  the 
professorial  staff  of  the  Kearney 
Military  Academy.  Chester  is  dis- 
pensing the  classics  while  "Ted" 
is  doing  the  honors  in  mathemat- 
ics. Both  are  interesting  them- 
selves between  times  in  the  mus- 
ical activities  of  that  well  known 
institution. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Om- 
aha Technical  Club  Professor 
Rigge  was  elected  Vice-president 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Professor  Newell,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Arts  College  in 
the  late  nineties,  was  a  recent  vis- 
itor at  the  University.  For  the 
last  ten  years  he  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  Central  America  and 
was  passing  through  Omaha  on 
his  way  to  Los  Angeles  on  bus- 
iness. 


Miss  Mary  Esther  Byrne  and 
Mr.  William  Eugene  Fitzgerald  of 
Troy,  New  York,  were  married  on 
Saturday,  October  18th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  St.  John's  Church,  Om- 
aha. Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  a  sister 
of  Mr.  John  P.  Byrne,  Law,  '14, 
and  Mr.  Ray  Byrne,  Medicine,  '17. 


The  first  Varsity  football  game 
of  the  season  was  played  on  the 
college  campus  on  October  4th 
against  Kearney  Normal,  the  re- 
sult being  a  tie  score  of  7  to  7. 
The  grounds  were  very  wet  and 
neither  team  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  its  real  ability. 

Following  is  the  complete  sched- 
ule : 

Kearney  State  Normal  at  Om- 
aha, October  4. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  at  Lincoln, 
October  10. 

Marquette  University  at  Omaha, 
October  18. 

Bellevue  University  at  Omaha, 
October  25. 

Haskell  Indians  at  Omaha,  No- 
vember 1. 

St.  Louis  University  at  St.  Louis 
November  8. 

Omaha  University  at  Creighton 
field,  November  15. 

Tarkio  College  at  Omaha,  No- 
vember 22. 

South  Dakota  State  University 
at  Omaha,  Thanksgiving. 


Mr.  George  A.  Keyser,  Law,  '13, 
has  opened  an  office  at  514  State 
Bank  Building,  Omaha. 
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Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade,  President 
of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  called  at  the  Univer- 
sity recently  on  a  visit  to  former 
friends  on  the  staff.  Mr.  Wade 
was  returning  from  Lincoln  where 
he  had  gone  to  deliver  an  address 
at  the  State  Bankers'  Convention 
held  in  that  city  on  September 
26th.  The  subject  of  his  address 
was  "Banking  and  Currency  Leg- 
islation." 


Mr.  H.  Arthur  Houser,  Arts,  '95, 
who  for  the  past  several  years  has 
been  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
in  Mexico,  recently  organized  a 
Mexican  company  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  oil  lands  in 
which  he  is  interested.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  new  company  up  to 
date  have  been  very  nattering, 
giving  promise  of  valuable  depos- 
its of  oil. 


The  Varsity  Glee  Club  has 
effected  organization  for  the  year 
and  plans  are  being  laid  for  a 
number  of  public  appearances. 
The  alumni  are  taking  a  very  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  singers  and  the 
present  indications  point  to  a  very 
successful  year.  The  club  has 
elected  the  following  officers : 
Harry  Burkley,  president;  Dr.  L. 
B.  Bushman,  Dean  A.  Hugh  Hip- 
pie of  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
Thomas  McShane,  Thomas  F. 
Swift  and  Francis  Murphy,  vice- 
presidents;  Clement  L.  Martin, 
manager;  Max  Block,  librarian. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mack: 

Whereas;  The  Almighty  has 
seen  fit'  in  His  divine  wisdom  to 
call  from  her  earthly  abode  the  be- 
loved wife  of  our  highly  esteemed 
instructor,  Dr.  Mack; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  extend 
to  him  our  sincerest  sympathy. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  The 
Creighton  Chronicle. 

Charles  Hoffman, 
M.  A.  Schillington, 
G.  M.  McArdle, 

Committee. 


Recognizing  the  demand  for 
more  advanced  work  in  Pharmacy 
leading  to  higher  degrees,  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Pharmacy  has 
just  announced  a  new  course  of 
one  year  upon  the  completion  of 
which  the  degree  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  will  be  conferred.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  this 
course  are  that  the  applicant  shall 
be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old 
and  shall  have  first  obtained  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 
after  finishing  a  four-year  High 
School  course. 


Last  year's  enrollment  in  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  was  the  larg- 
est in  its  history  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  even  this  high 
water  mark  would  be  passed  in 
September    additions    have    been 
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made  to  the  faculty  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  maximum  of  personal  con- 
tact and  individual  help  to  each 
student. 


A  recent  bit  of  good  fortune 
which  is  of  interest  to  Creighton 
men  is  the  election  to  the  Omaha 
Water  Board  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Coad,  Arts,  '99,  who  after  finish- 
ing his  course  at  the  university, 
spent  an  additional  year  in  post 
graduate  study  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  then  studied  law  for  three 
years  at  Harvard,  graduating  with 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Laws  with 
the  class  of  1904.  As  a  member 
of  the  newly  created  Metropolitan 
Water  District  Board,  Mr.  Coad 
will  have  part  in  the  management 
of  one  of  the  largest  municipal 
ownership  enterprises  in  the 
United  States. 


One  of  the  first  medical  schools 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  raise 
the  standard  of  instruction  by  re- 
qiring  four  years '  study  instead  of 
three,  as  the  custom  had  formerly 
been,  the  Creighton  College  of 
Medicine  has  now  taken  another 
step  in  advance  by  announcing 
that,  commencing  next  September, 
no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  Class  until  he  has  had 
in  addition  to  a  four  years'  High 
School  Course,  at  least  one  year 
of  College  work  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Physics  and  French  or  Ger- 
man. 

These  new  requirements  did  not 


apply  to  the  registration  this  year, 
a  year's  notice  being  deemed 
proper  in  order  that  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  entrance  may 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  so. 

For  the  information  of  those  in- 
terested, the  following  extract 
from  the  new  medical  bulletin  is 
republished,  showing  this  year's 
entrance  requirements : 

"The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  this  college  are  based  upon 
those  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges.  Students 
are  admitted  either  on  satisfactory 
examination  by  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  re- 
quired subjects,  or  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  principal  of  an  accred- 
ited high  school.  Applications 
from  graduates  of  schools  not  ac- 
credited will  be  considered  as  the 
merits  of  each  case  may  warrant. 
No  examinations  for  admission  are 
held  by  any  one  connected  with 
this  school. 

The  following  credits  will  be 
recognized  as  fulfilling  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  admission 
to  the  study  of  medicine  in  this 
college:  (a)  A  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity; (b)  A  Diploma  from  an 
accredited  high  school,  normal 
school  or  academy  requiring  evi- 
dence of  completion  of  an  eight- 
year  course  to  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  for  gradua- 
tion not  less  than  four  years  of 
stud,y  embracing  not  less  than  two 
years  (4  points)  of  Latin.  Two 
years  of  modern  languages  may  be 
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substituted  for  Latin,  provided 
satisfactory  examination  is  passed 
in  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar. 
Two  years  (4  points)  of  mathe- 
matics; two  years  (4  points)  of 
English;  one  year  (2  points)  of 
history;  one  year  (2  points)  of 
Physics,  and  seven  years  (14 
points)  of  further  credit  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  history  or  sci- 
ence." 


Few  University  undertakings 
have  been  crowned  with  more  sig- 
nal success  than  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion which  closed  on  August  2nd. 
The  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  recruited  from  a  large 
territory  and  representing,  for  the 
most  part,  teachers  of  many  years' 
experience,  was  nattering  in  the 
extreme,  as  was  also  the  uniform 
verdict  of  complete  satisfaction 
expressed  by  the  matriculates. 

The  regular  lectures  were  given 
from  eight  until  twelve  o'clock 
each  morning  at  the  College  of 
Law,  except  that  the  work  in 
Physics  and  Trigonometry  was 
done  at  the  College  of  Arts  be- 
cause of  the  large  physical  labor- 
atories located  there. 

Each  afternoon  entertainment 
and  instruction  was  provided  in 
the  form  of  lectures  and  moving 
pictures.  Among  the  school  men 
who  delivered  addresses  were 
State  Sperintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Delzell,  Superintendent 
Waterhouse  of  Fremont  and  Sup- 
erintendent Yoder  of  Omaha.  Dr. 
B.  M.  Riley  of  the  College  of  Med- 


icine lectured  on  Tuberculosis,  and 
Rev.  M.  I.  Stritch,  S.  J.,  a  noted 
lecturer,  gave  a  series  of  eight  lec- 
tures on  Dante,  two  on  Francis 
Thompson's  "Hound  of  Heaven" 
and  two  on  Tennyson's  "Pursuit 
of  the  Grail." 

In  addition  to  these  sixteen  lec- 
tures, there  were  also  sixteen  mov- 
ing picture  exhibitions,  the  follow- 
ing being  among  the  films  shown : 
Yellowstone  Park,  The  Cormorant, 
Along  the  Banks  of  the  Eurae, 
Hidden  Life  in  Seaweeds,  Mon- 
treal and  Halifax,  Canada,  Trip  in 
the  Valley  of  Vesuvius,  Pickwick 
Papers,  The  Granja,  Hydrogen,  A 
Trip  up  the  Valley  of  the  Lauper- 
baunnen,  Audience  with  Pope  Pius 
X,  The  Eucharistic  Congress  at 
Montreal,  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Mary  Stuart,  Views 
of  the  Capitol  and  Scenes  in  and 
Around  Washington,  The  Panama 
Canal,  The  Octopus,  The  Ephe- 
mera— Butterfly  of  a  Day,  Cod 
Fishing  From  a  Trawler,  The  Tit- 
mouse, French  Artillery  Manoeu- 
vers,  The  Stickleback,  A  Trip 
Over  Pau  (France)  in  a  Dirigible 
Balloon,  The  Coming  of  Columbus, 
Night  Birds,  The  Silk  Worm, 
Dredging  Machines  in  the  Far 
West,  The  Locust,  The  Analysis  of 
Motion,  Shylock,  Winter  Sports  in 
Bodele,  Ancient  Greece,  The  Mex- 
ican's Defeat,  The  Forests  of 
Cochin,  China,  A  Bull  Fight  in 
France,  The  Pure  Food  Industry, 
The  Battle  of  the  Beetles,  Trap- 
ping and  Training  Wild  Animals 
in  Africa,  Kathleen  Mavourneen, 
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The  Human  Statue,  Cartoons  by 
Hy  Myers,  The  Dayton  Flood, 
Omaha  Tornado,  An  Alligator 
Farm,  Alas!  Poor  Yorick  and  a 
large  number  of  other  pictures 
showing  current  events  of  world- 
wide interest. 

Examinations  were  held  during 
the  last  three  days  of  the  session 
and  on  Saturday,  August  2nd,  the 
students  departed,  somewhat  fa- 
tigued by  the  work  of  the  summer 
but  delighted  that  in  so  short  a 
time  they  had  been  able  to  do  so 
much. 


The  total  enrollment  this  year 
is  1037  as  compared  with  1004  a 
year  ago.  Despite  increased  en- 
trance requirements  in  the  Phar- 
macy College  the  Freshman  class 
is  as  large  as  last  year,  and  the 
Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry have  about  the  same  num- 


ber of  beginners  this  year  as  last. 
In  the  College  of  Arts  last  year's 
Freshman  class  numbered  39  as 
against  54  this  year  and  in  the 
College  of  Law  where  last  year 
there  were  58  Freshman,  this  year 
there  are  84.  Last  year  on  Octo- 
ber 1st  there  were  447  new  stu- 
dents, on  the  same  date  this  year 
there  were  456  new  matriculates. 
Following  is  the  enrollment  on 
October  1st  this  year  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1,   1912: 

1913      1912 

Law 158        130 

Medicine   187         194 

Dentistry   117         106 

Pharmacy   138         131 

College   106  96 

High  School 331        333 

1037        990 
Post  Graduate  14 


1004 


